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ae New York, Feb. rst, 1886. 
; . Ce 
Lo Professional and Busine Men : 


Dear Sirs: 

In addition to our Mercantile Agency Reports, we 
ave now publishing a weekly commercial and financial newspaper in our name of 
“Bradstreet’s.” This paper ts made unquestionably of value and interest to observing 
business men, particularly merchants, bankers, and manufacturers. Lt does not deal with 
credits or furnish ratings, but reports, reviews, and discusses those matters, domesiic and 
foreign, that have any bearing upon the business of this country. Reporting the crops in 
detail, investigating numerous industries, criticising various investment securitics, and 
reviewing the markets are tts special features, while the tariff, monetary, transportation, 
legal, bankruptcy, partnership, and hundreds of other topics are ably treated, not in the in- 
terest of political parties or geographical sections, but in the best interest of the business 
men of the whole country. It ts emphatically the newspaper for the business man, 
investor, economust, and politician. 

We solictt a trial subscription for one year, the price being five dollars. 
Anticipating your interest in the enterprise, we are, 
Very truly yours, 


The Bradstreet Company. 


“The Bradstreet Bindery’ —* The Bradstreet Press’ — The Bradstreet Journal” — 
“ The Bradstreet Mercantile Agency.” 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or pos- 
tal order, payable to “* Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is destred, both the old and 


new addresses should be given. 
THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 








Address 
Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 
| Seale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. — 


{No deviation. } |— 


Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line| 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents, 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; seal aid 
choice of page, #27. > 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— } 
chotce of position, $80 um 10 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or, — 
other preferred position, when specified; where, — 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|-_ 
classified as far as possible and arranged in 
order o/ size, the largest at the top. a 

Twen.y per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 





are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, | 


not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marrtage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31, On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 


—— 15 | 
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struction 
e ommodath ns. 


pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege. S 





The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 9,100 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
ston. 





_ * Cop nies of THe N ATION “may be procured i in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capucines; 
and in fondon of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square; George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. 

i Co., 449 Strand; and American News 
Reding Room, 8 Haymarket. 
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Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. 





The Nation. 
Schools. 


Alphabetized, a = States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, 


LACK H. TLL "SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 

and careful training New and enlarged ac- 

CHAKLES G. BARTLETT, Princ ipal. 


CoNNEcTICUT, Middletown. 
7ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 


NG 


Send for circular. ¢. H. WILSON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
YOSTON UNIV ERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EpMUND H. Bennett, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
JamMEs P, 
FRANCIs A. WALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
DREPARATION FOR. THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 


fit for college or educate privately. 
sent to be examined last June entered harvard as Fresh- 
man, without “conditions,” and with “credits” in 12 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuition 
and best of care in all respects. Charming location, with 
fine tennts-court. *, E. ABBot, Ph.D. (Harv.). 


A 


lars. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—UR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than three boys into his family, to 
The only pupil ine 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DAYAND 
Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu- 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire Co. 
yLMWOOD INSTITUTE, ESTAB. 
lished in 1849, fits for college or business. 
Rev. A A. GILBERT 4.M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. Second term 
begins llth January, 1886. A few good rooms vacant. 
For Catalogue and other information address 
oa WILLIAM EV EVERETT. - Ph.D. 
” MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REVLOCK INSTITUTE.—A_ PRE:- 
paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Paso. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 
course, a all collegiate work essential to a tho- 
rough general education, or to advanced work in Ameri- 
can or English Universities. Age, 12-20. Wiil open 
— en new single rooms in November. For catalogue 

dress the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 








New JERsEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—John C. 
~ Green foundation. Arplications for admission 
should be made from 3 to6 months In advance of date 
of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of Study 
and Calendar, and for other information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 





NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 

HE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

will reopen September 23. 








dents, 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 





wcommanel $77 


School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Citeage, will supply superinten- 
grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 





» 


*‘CHOOL AGENCY. — OLDEST AND 
best known in U. 
. SCHERME aaoas & Co., 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


HE BRIDGE TE ACHE RS’ AGE: v C 'Y, 


110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Tcachers wanted. 








New YORK, Canandaigua. 
1 “ORT HILL SCHOOL (for Boys).— Second 
year. Enlarged accommodations. #600. 
Rev. JAMES Hattrick L EE, Head Master. 


NEw York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 


Boarding Sc = for Boys. $350 per annum. 
WIL -FRED H. H. Munro, A.M., President. 





New York, ‘Utica. 
RS. PIATT § SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications should be made early 
PEN errata,  ~rcmntetes 5128 Germantown 
Avenue, Phil 
RANKLIN SCHOOL. —AN ENGLISH 
and Classical School for Boys. Six resident pupils. 
Prospectus sent on application. 
GEoRGE A. Perry, A.M., Head-Master. 





” PENNSYL VANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies will reopen Sept. 23, 1885. 


ENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, ! 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chestnut Hill 
RS. WAL TER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French yy and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 2 


PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
{je "ERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. Department of Arts. II. Towne Scientific 
School. Iff. Wharton Schoolof Finance and Economy. 
IV. Course in Philosophy. V. Coursein Music. VI. Medi 
eal Scho 1, VIL. DentalSchool. VIII. Veterinary School. 
1X. Law School. X. Biological School. XI. Department 
department. 


of Philosophy. 
In making inquiry, ) ag specif. Sf 
Burk, Secretary, 
University of ae. X_. , West Philadelphia, Pa. 





JESSE 


Norwood Avenue | 


1 
a 

visiting or resident gov erness, or as companion to a lady. 
Best references. 


M 


Teachers. 
‘HARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 


68 Chestnut Street. Boston. 


Wants. 


YOUNG LADY, SPEAKING ENG- 


lish, French, and Spanish, desires a position as 





Address 
“B. K.,” Nation office. 


ISS A.C. MORGAN, PRINCIPAL of 
Young Ladies’ School, Portsmouth, N. H. 
announces her European Trip for Ladies, for the 





Summer of 1886. 


Please send for itiners ary. 


Parties WISHiN G TO GO TO GER- 
many may find it cr or communicating 
with a German Professor, who will go in June to Dres- 
den to establisn a refined American pension. Address 
Professor E., Box 394, Times up-town office. 


OU; unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


ra READY SHORTLY! 


A Catalogue of Autograph Letters, Original Manu- 
scripts, and Historical Documents, being composed of 
JAMES R. OSGOOD’S COLLECTION and various other 
desirable specimens, comprising altogether one of the 
finest assortments ever offered for sale. Sent only on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps. 

WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
744 Broadway, corner of Astor Place, New York. 





CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
ages. Miscellaneous Books tn Fore ep i Languages. 
Gatalovues on application. Foreign Peri 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont x Boston, 


PECIAL TREATMENT OF AICO 
holism at the private residence of a retired physi- 
cian in the Adirondack region. 
Address A, 
tox 1135, 
New Y ork City. 





YOR SALE. —: File of the Richmond (Va.) 
Daily Dispatch,in four bound volumes, running 
from February 6, _ to April 3, 1865. 
G. A. BARKSDALE, Gallego Mills. 
Richmond, Va. 





A General Index to the Nation. 


Vol. I.—From July. 1865, to September, 1880. $2.50. 

Vol. Il..—From October, 1880, to October, 1885. $1.25. 

No trade or other discounts. Purchasers will please re- 
mit with order. Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 
794 New York or Q. P. INDEX Bangor, Maine. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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it is the 


AMERICAN BRAUTY. 





r its ever oming qua.iuies 


w price. 





We offer strong p! at asl 


B.A. ELLIOTT CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


For fifteen years has been a standard remedy with Physicians who treat mental or nervous dis 


orders. Not asecret. Formula on every label. 


It aids in the bodily and wonuerfully in the mental growth of children. 


It restores tae energy lost by nervousness, debility, over exertion: 
A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 


in old or young. 


refreshes weakened vital powers 


It is used by the Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, and all great brain workers 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 


— 


THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


333 & 335 FouRTH AVENUE 
New YORK 


STAINED AND Mosaic GLass 


LOUISC. TIFFANY 
Pres’t and Art Director 
JOHN DUFAIS 


PRINGLE MITCHELL 
ice-Pres’t and Manager 
JOHN CHENEY PLATT 
Treasurer 


4 THROUGH THE 


Secretary 
7< 7IAN 
[\\ EST SOUND AND RELIABLE 
y . . 
Western Farm Mortgage Co. 
F. M. PERKINS, "RENCE WAN L. H. PERKINS, 
President. LAWRENCE, KAN. Secretary 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, £250,000. 

Carefully Selected rirst Mortgage Farm Loans, payable 
in N. Y. Unrivalled factlities. Absolute satisfaction 
Ten years’ experience. Ne losses. Refer to Third Nat'l 
Bank, N. Y. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; and 
hundreds of investors. Send for pamphiet forms and full 
information. Branch Offices in N. Y. City, Albany, and 
Phil, N. Y. Office, 137 B’way. C. UC. HINE & SON, Agts. 

The remarkable and rs ne (‘ity 
substantial growth of Kansas C ity, Mo. 
From 57,842 people in 1880 to 165,042 in 1885, 

From $13,378,950 real estate valuation in 1880 to 
) $31,678,520 in 1885 
From #1,813,841 
| 769 in 1885, 
Has caused great surprise and inquiry among Capitalists 
and Investors. For pamphlet, with full and reliable in 
formation about investments, loaus, etc. Address 


THEO. 8S. CASE, Real Estate and Loan Agent, 
27 W. Sixth St. 
6 to 8 per cent. interest, first-class security 


Bre WN, BROTHERS & 


59 WALL STREET, 


de 
buildings erected in 1880 to $5,758, 


tz). 


Issuzk COMMERCIAL ayD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
Ture COUNTRY AND ABROAD 
PJHITE & RAEDER, ENGINEER S.— 
W. Howarp Wuirr, M.A.S.C.F., 74 Wall St.. N.Y, 
H. RaEDER, Eng. & Archi., 912 Ins. Exchange, Chicas 
Reports on proposed Enterprises and on condition of 
a. ones, Railways, Industrial Works, Elevator. 
and all kinds of Engineering Construction designed and 
carried out. Designs and Estimates for improving Coun 
try Seats, either incependently or under direction of 


Architect. Architectural and nitary Work superin 
tended. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25TH STREET, NEW YorK. 


Works by the Rev. R. Heber 
Newton, 
Recter of All Soul’s P. E 
PHILISTINISM 


concerning Certain F 
the Rev 


Church, New York 
PLAIN AI 

rms of Modern Scepticism 

R. Heber Newton. #1 


/ Ff) 

. oe 
Ry 
léme, cloth, paper ’ 
cents 


“We would commend these sermons to the thoughtful 
souls who want more light and stronger reasons for th 
old faith.” —Inter-Ocean 


“ They are fresh and vigorous, an! brush away many 
old cobwebs which for centuries have impeded the Heht 
vhich should pour fully and freely through spiritual 


the 


windows.” —/ranscript, Boston, 
ll. THE RIGHT ANDO WRONG USES 
of the Bible. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents 


“It is impossibie to read these serm 
admiration of the author's courage 
reverential spirit, bis wide and ca 
true conservatism.’ imerican Lit 


ns with 
fs? 


nt high 
1 sh 
ts honesty, hie 
dive 
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chan 


re and his 


fh 
ful re 
€ ry ¢ 
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TAE BEG 
With 
», paper, 40 cents ; 


THE BOOKA UF 
A Study of ( 
Pentateuch 


INNINGS. 
introduction to the 
cloth, #1 


best books intelligently 


ienesis ar 


16m 


“He has read the and stated 


their results clearly ina not unattractive style and ina 
reverent spirit These ‘talks* will be acceptable to the 
general public, who wish see on what grounds the cri 
tics base their conclusions respecting the Pentateuch 
The Nation 

IV. WOMANHOOD. Lectures on Woman 


Work in the World. 1lémo, cloth, #1.25 


“No woman, young or old, can read these lectures 
without great profit We wish they might finda 
place in every home where mother, Wife, or daughter 


dwells National Journal of Fducati 
For sale by all dealers 
re« 


G. 


amd sent 
‘eipt of price by the publishers 


by mail, 7 


nad 
pre ald, 


P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 an? 29 West 25d St., New York 


The Acropolis of Athens. 


A selection of 15 views from the negatives of W. J 
Stillman, enlarged by the Autotype Company of London 
to about 14x18 inches, will be sent, postpaid, for #15 to 
any address tn the United States Theae views have re 
ceived the commendation of the highest archeological 
authorities, including Professor Michaelis, and, as photo 
graphs, received the medal of the Photographic Soctety 
of Great Britain at their last exhibition. Orders may be 
sent with remittance to W. P. Garrison, Nation office, 
New York. Examples may be seen at the office of the 
New York / rening Post, New York 


ORATIO SEYMOUR, JR, LAND 

Agent of the Michigan Land and iron Co. (Limit- 

ed) Marquette, Michigan. Advice given as to the pur 

chase of mineraland timber lands in the Upper Penin 
sula of Michigan. 





NS 


| paid, on receipt of price. 


~wete 
sr 
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Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., 
d ’ i ‘ i 
I WAND AND RING. By Anna 
Katharine Green, author of * The Leaven 
worth Case, \ Strange Disappearance 


NE 


Hl. POETRY As A RI 


Popular Edition, 4to, 20 cents 


SPRESEN 


TATIVE ART By George Lansing Ray 
mond, L.H.D., Professor of Oratory and 
Esthetic Criticism in the College of New 
Jersey. Octavo, $1.75 

I. THE ADIRONDACKS AS A 
HEALTH RESORT. Showing the Benefit 
to be Derived by a Sojourn in the Wildes 
ness, in Cases of Pulmonary Phthisis, Acute 
and Chronic Bronchitis, Asthma, ‘Hav Fe 
ver,” and Various Nervous Affections By 
Joseph W. Stickler, MS. M.D Visiting 
Physician and Pathologist to the Orange 
Memorial Hospital, &c., &e.  Idime, cloth 
$1.00, 

IV. PATRIOTISM AND NA 
TIONAL DEFENCE. By Charles HL. Hall 
Db. Being Economic Tract Noa IS, pul 
lished for the Society for Political Educa 
tion, Paper, 25 cents 

*.* Putnam's new Catalogue forwanied upon 


appicahor 


February Atlantic, 


READY SATURDAY, 2TH, 
( ifains 
AB THER TO DRAGONS A Striking Short Story 
CLASSIC AND ROMANTI Frederic Henry Hedge 
A SALUTATION. Poem, by Louise Imogen Gaines 
AMERICANA. Justin Winsor 
THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. Book Third. XXII 
XXIN Henry James 
THE UNITED STATES AFTER THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR John Fiske 
ELISHA MULPORD. HE. Scudder 
FVE’S DAUGHTER. Poem, by Andrew Hedbrooke 


HE NEW PORTPOLIO. Two“ Occasional” Poemsa,with 
an Introduction. Oliver Wendell Holmes 

ON THE PRESENT CONTITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
ARCHITECTURE Henry Van Brunt 

GRANT Thomas Wentworth Higginson 

IN THE CLOUDS. V.VII. Charles Egbert Craddock 

\ SHAKESPEAREAN SCHOLAR 

GENERAL J. E. B. STUART 


CONTRIGUTORS’ CLUB 


7§ cers ; $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & €O., 
BOSTON ; 
11 East 17th St., New York. 
Phe Warvard University Cata- 
. 4 ~ > 
logue for 1885-6. 
Is for sale by Cuas. W. Sever, Cambridge, 
CuprpLes, Upuam & Co., 283 Washington St., 
Boston : and F. W. CHRISTERN, 57 West 23d Bt., 
New York. Price, post-paid, 60 cents. 
(= TICAL AND SOCIAL ESSA'YS.— 
Reprinted from the Nation, and in some measure 
supplying the place of the first two volumes of the paper, 
now very scarce. Cloth, 12mo, price $1.50, Sent, post- 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 











lv 


Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Letters of George Sand. 


Translated and Edited by Rapha#l Ledos de Beau- 
fort. With Preface and Biographical Sketch by 
the Translator. Illustrated with six portraits 
of George Sand at various periods of her life. 
3 vols., 8vo, cloth, $15. 


«*s ** These letters wiil greatly modify the views 
held by many people respecting theirauthor. They 
will also throw new light upon her moral and re- 
ligious ideas. Further, they contain many inte- 
resting details relating to the chief social, politi- 
cal, and literary events of the last fifty years.” 


—_—_—— 


Yacht Architecture. 


By Dixon Kemp, Associate of the Institution of 
Nava! Architects and Member of the Council. 
1 Vol. Super Royal 8vo, Cloth, $16.80. 


THIS WORK enters into the whole subject of 
the laws which govern the resistance of bodies 
moving in water, and the influence a wave form of 
body and wave lines have upon such resistance. 

It also deals comprehensively with the subject of 
STEAM PROPULSION as applied to Yachts. 

An easy SYS(CEM for DESIGNING is provided, 
and every necessary calculation is explained in 
detail. 

The latter part of the work is devoted to YACHT 
BUILDING, and engravings are given of every 
detail of construction and fitting, iacluding laying 
off, taking beveis, &c. 

The List of Plates (exclusively of over thirty de- 
voted to the elucidation of the text, and nearly 
two hundred wood-cuts) exceeds fifty, and com- 
prise the LINES of some of the most CELEBRAT- 
ED YACHTS AFLOAT by the most successful 
builders and designers 


Ancient Rome in 1885. 


By J. Henry Middleton. 
Contents:—1, SITE. —2. PREHISTORIC PERIOD. 
3and4. The PALATINE HILL.—5 andv. The 
FORUM MAGNUM.-—7. The CAPITOLINE HILL 
—8%. IMPERIAL FORA.—9 and 10. PLACES of 
AMUSEMENT.—11. BATHS.—12. REMAINS in 
ROME.—13. TOMBS and MONU MENTS, &c. 


Ulustrated with 3 Colored Plates and 57 Wood 
Engravings. Post 8vo. Cioth, $8 40. 





Madame de Maintenon : 


By J. Cotter Morison. 
parchment, 50 cents. 


An Etude. Square 16mo, 
*,* A vivid sketch of the life and times of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon. 


A Dictionary of Islam 


Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Cere- 
monies, and Customs, together with the Tech- 
nical and Thevlogical Terms,of the Muhamma- 
By Thomas Patrick Hughes, 


Fellow of the Punjab Univer- 


dan Religion. 

B.D., M.R.A.S., 
sity, Missionary of the Church Missionary So- 
With nume- 
cloth, $16.80. 


Afghanistan. 
Royal 8vo, 


ciety, Peshawar, 


rous Illustrations. 
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A Series of Standard Works of European Literature in the 
English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 
all parts of the world on application. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 


HENFREY’S GUIDE TO ENGLISH COINS. 
Revised Edition. By C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A., with 
Historical Introduction. $2.40. 





FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. Third 
Edition. Enh and Revised by the Hon. H. A. 





—t F.S.A. 7ith more than 700 Engravings. 2 
Is., $4. Vol. I. History. Vol. Il. Glossary. 
DIDRON’S CHRISTIAN ICONOGRA! PHY. Vol. 
IL., containing a continuation of the Work, by Mar- 
garet M. Stokes. With numerous illustrations. (Jm- 

mediately.) 





GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected, and a Life of the 
Author, with Notes from various sources. By J. W. 
M. Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. IV., containing Bi- 
opraphies, Criticisms, and Essays. Now Bente, © 40. 

Completing the work. (Immediately.) 





COLERIDGE’S MISCELLANIES, STHETIC 
and Literary: to which is added The Theory of Life. 
Corrected and arranged by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


TAL FOURD’S MEMORIALS A 
fLamb. Enlarged Edition. By W. 
vols., $2.80. (Immediately.) 


AND LETTERS 
Carew Hazlitt. 2 





HAZSLITT'S THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. Edit- 
by W. Carew Hoazlitt. $1.40. (Immediately.) 





WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE, HOOKER 
etc, New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. With 
numerous illustrations. $2. 


GRIMM'S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 
the Original. A New Translation, by A. Hunt. 
With Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. 








BURNEY’S NOVELS. EVELINA. 1 Vol., Ce- 
cilia, 2 vols. B neces Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). 
With Introduct ons and Notes by A. R. Ellis, author 
of ‘ Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per volume, $1.40. 


CENTENARY EDITION. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the 
Tour in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New . 
tion, with Notes and Appendices by the Rev. A. Na- 
pier.M.A., Trinit Conese. oe a ge. With Frontis- 
piece to each vol. 6 vo 





COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
Shakespeare and other English Poets, including Mr. 
Collier’s transcript of the Lectures of 1811, and the 
Bristol Lectares eas 1813, now first collected. By T 
Ashe, B.A. $1.4 





COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK and OMNIANA. 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 





GILBART’S THE HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 

mag Practice of Banking. Revised tothe Year 1881] 

8S. Michie, ba Ba er of the Royal Bank 

of Scotland, London ith Portrait of Gilbart. 2 
vo 





SPINOZA’S CHIEF 4 ORKS. Translated, with 
introduction, by R. M. Elwes. 2 vols. Vol. L— 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Political Treatise. iL 
—Improvement of the Understanding, Ethics, Let 
ters. $4.00. 


DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Original collated 
with the best editions, printed on the same page, 
ona! Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 








PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Transiated, with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.4., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cc Seen and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. #5.6€ 





LESSING’S WORKS. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Vol. L—Tragedies and ‘Nathan the Wise.’ 
Vol. Il.—Comedies. Vol. III.—Laokoon, Hamburg 
_— Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. With portrait, 

c. 





KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by E. Belfort Bax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of Kant. $2.00. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A new 
Translation in English Prose, by C.H Wall. Witha 
short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20. 
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Important Theological Books 


GOD'S REVELATIONS OF HIM- 
self to Men. As successively made in the Pa- 
triarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispensa- 
tions, and in the Messianic Kingdom. By 
Samuel J. Andrews, author of ‘The Life of 
Our Lord Upon Earth.’ 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
@) & 


Pe. 


“The author has his large theme well in hand, discerns 
its law of order, and makes aclean and luminous pre 
sentation of the whole subject. His style is simple, lucid, 
and forcible, a scholarly style, and the entire essay is fra: 
grant with the incense whic h'areverend mind forms on 
the altar of a holy and gracious God. It is an able and 
noble treatise.”— Hartford Courant. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS 
Punishment. By Professor W. G. T. Shedd, 
D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, $1.50. 

“Prof. Shedd deserves the thanks of the whole Chris- 
tian community for his masterly defence of fundamental 


truth . . . in this valuable and timely volume.”— 
Christian Intelligencer, 


ALAYMAN’S STUDY OF THE 
English Bible Considered in its Literary and 
Secular Aspects. By Francis Bowen, LL.D. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. 

“The work forms a valuable addition to our Biblical 

literature, and as such we heartily commend it. It is a 


credit to the author’s scholarship ; it cannot be read witn- 
out pleasure and profit.”’-—Church Press. 


SERMONSON THECHRISTIAN 


Life. By John De Witt, D.D., Professor in 
Lane Theological Seminary. 1 vol., 8vo, 
$2.50. 


“ We are inclined to consider these sermons as among 
the most notable productions of the American pulpit. 
The thought is exceptionally fresh and stimulating, while 
its comprehensive sweep indicates unusual strength of 
mental vision. The reader will find in these sermons 
spiritual enrichment and mental invigoration.”— 
Interior. 


MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS 
Thought in Britain during the Nineteenth 
Century. By Jobn Tulloch, D.D. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1.50. 

“An interesting, notable, and extremely readable vol- 

ume. It will not only attract and interest—it will be a 

potent factor in the further progress of that process of 


doctrinal amelioration which it so happily describes,”’— 
New York Evening Post. 


THE PENTATEUCH: 


Chicago 


Its Origin 


and Structure; An Examination of Recent 
Theories. By EdwinC. Bissell, D.D. 1 vol., 
8vo, $3. 


“The most systematic examination of the laws of the 
Pentateuca yet presented t» the English public Itisa 

contribution to the defence of the Peutateucn whic h no 
English- speaking studeat can afford to ig sore.”—Sunday 
School Times. 


THE BLOODCOVENANT: 4A Pri- 
mitive Rite and its Bearings on Scripture. By 


H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, net*‘ 
$2. 

“A deeply interesting volume, and one that will com- 

mand wide attention on the part of scholars, who will 


find it teeminz with facts now for the first tums 
t» their notice.” —Carristian at Work. 


MY STUDY, AND OTHER 


says. By Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D , author of 
‘The Theory of Preaching,’ ‘ Men and Books,’ 
ete. 1 vol., 12mo, $1 50. 


“ The volume is full of hopefulness and suggestion, and 

. . has a real historical value. Its interest, too, is 
much ennanced by the fairness and breadth aad manifest 
sincerity throughout, and its freedom from the bitter 
partisanship too —— among ecclesiastical contro- 

ersialists.’"—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


FAITH AND RATIONALISM, 
With short supplementary essays on Related 
Topies. By George P. Fisher, D.D. 1 vol., 
12mo, 75 cents. 

“ 4 new edition of this valuable box for popular vircu- 


lation. Prof. Fisher has thoroughly revised the text and 
added notes and much interesting new matter.” 


brought 





*,* These books for sale by all bookseliers, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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Tue Republican majority in the Senate are 
still backing and filling about the confirmation 
of nominations made to fill vacancies caused by 
the removal of the previous incumbents. It is 
now two months and a half since Congress met, 
and yet the Senate has reached no decision. The 
trouble appears to be that the Republicans want 
to score a partisan advantage by insisting upon 
publicity on the President’s part regarding the 
causes for which he made the changes, and yet 
fear that they would lose more than they would 
gain as a party by thorough-going publicity, 
with the consideration of everything bearing 
upon the subject in open session which that in- 
volves. The Republican Senators might as well 
understand that the public will be satisfied with 
no half-way business in the matter. It may sup- 
port them in insisting upon knowing what the 
public records show in any case where an offi- 
cial has been removed; but when they call for 
these facts as something to which, as represent- 
atives of the people, they are entitled, they are 
bound to keep the facts before the people when 
they get them. It will not do for them to 
claim that the President must send them the 
papers, and yet announce that they will con- 
ceal the papers in executive session. 











Meanwhile it is interesting and encouraging 
to note that the standard of appointments by 
the President is raised rather than lowered, as 
the months pass by. Mr. Cleveland is a man 
who is not ashamed to learn wisdom from his 
mistakes. Take his course with reference to the 
chief offices in New England as an illustration. 
A few weeks after his inauguration he was per- 
suaded by Democratic politicians who abused 
his confidence to appoint Pillsbury, Chase, and 
Troup as internal-revenue collectors in Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, and Connecticut. The protests 
of the better class of citizens showed their effect 
when the President came to fill such important 
oftices as the Boston Collectorship and the Mas- 
sachuse‘ts District-Attorneyship ; his selections 
of Leverett Saltonstall for the former position and 
of George M. Stearns for the latter having been 
so excellent as to extort hearty commendation 
from even the most narrow-minded Republican 
organs. The same thing holds true through- 
out the country. The average level of appoint- 
ments during the second half-year of the Ad- 
ministration is distinctly higher than during 
the first six months. This is shown by the fact 
that whenever the Republican organs set out 
to make a list of the bad appointments, 


| Hayes-Oliver Commission three years ago, but 
| it promises some relief to oppressed industries 


| and burdened taxpayers. 


It will not meet the 
approval of Professor Thompson, of the Uni 


| versity of Pennsylvania, because it removes the 





} and burdensome task on the head of the T 


they fill it up chiefly from the first few weeks | 


after the 4th of last March,and always cite Pills- 
bury and Higgins as the worst cases. The 
Congressional canvass of the fall of 1886 is 
approaching, and the chief ammunition in the 
way of appointments which the Republican 
organs find available consists of a few bad selec- 
tions in the spring of 1885. 





Mr. Morrison’s new tariff bill is a much less 
radical measure than that recommended by the 


taxes from a number of raw materials instead 
of increasing them. The same objection was mis 
ed against the Hayes-Oliver Commission, The 
Morrison bill does not put so many articles on the 
free list as the Hayes-Oliver bill did, but it puts 


in more important ones—such, for instance, as | 
salt, timber, and iron, copper and lead ores. The 


other changes in the bill do not make an average 
reduction equal to that proposed by the Hayes- 


, ‘ ae : 
Oliver Commission, which recommended knock- 


ing off 20 to 25 per cent., but Mr. Morrison's are 
very carefully made with a view to relieving 
manufacturing industry of its more manifest 
burdens. It is an extremely conservative me: 

sure, the most radical feature being the reduc 


tion of 25 per cent, on sugar and molasses. 
This is a feature which cannot be alto- 


gether commended, since it cuts $10,000,000 
out of the revenue at once, and at a time when 
expenditures, especially for pensions, are on the 
increase. The margin between revenue and ex 


in the month of October, with politic il cam 
paigns progressing in two-thirds of the States 
The Hlerald has probably 
Mr. Hoar’s 
ing of 
‘odd 
“even 
November 


not observed that 


scheme contemplates the meet 
the 


the 


Congress in October in 
the dat 


years being the 


only 


years, selected for 


second Mond iy on 


In the odd years, so far from 


‘two-thirds of the States” having politica! 
campaigns in progress in October, not one 


Novem 


he ld such 


third elect State officers of any sort in 
ber. In States 
elections, and 


I8S}3 only cleven 
of 


a Judge of the Supreme Court ; 


Colorado chose only 


these, 
Pennsylvania 
a State Treasurer; Nebraska, a Supreme Judge 
and University Regents; Maryland, a 
Comptroller, Clerk of the Appeals Court, and 
Legislature; Connecticut and New Jersey, Leg 
islatures; and only New York, Massachusetts 
lowa, Mississippi, 


two 


and Virginia, Govert 


or 


and other State oflicers and Legislatures. it 


| 


| 


penditure is now very narrow, and it happens at | 


atime when the House of Representatives are 
bullying the Secretary of the Treasury in refe 
rence to what they call the surplus, pressing him 
to pour it out as fast as possible. 





The reply of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the inquiry of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, asking his opinion on the proposed 


joint resolution directing the payment of the | 


‘*surplus or balance” in the Treasury in excess 
of $100,000,000 on the public debt, is a very 
clear and very dignified statement of the tinan 
cial conditions which constrain him to be cau 


tious in lowering his reserve fund. Itis humiliat- | 


ing in the extreme that he should be called upon 
to answer any such question. No other finance 
minister in the world is so harried with ignorant 
questioning and impertinent public gossip. The 
Bland resolution, passed the other day, asking 
him what policy he intended to pursue with re- 
ference to the payment of silver on the public 
debt, might justly be considered insulting, and 
was probably intended to be so by Bland, al 
though not by the majority of those who voted 
for it. The Secretary's policy in regard to silver 
was amply stated and defined in his annual re- 
port, and Bland understood it well, but the ma- 
jority of those who voted with him either would 
not take the trouble to understand it, or were 
moved to vote for the resolution because it had 


something to do with silver, and they were obli- | 


vious equally of the fact that it imposed a new 

“"- 
sury and his assistants in the preparation of sta- 
tistical information already sufficiently present- 
ed, and of the fact that it carried an implied 
censure upon the Secretary. 





There appears to be some misapprehension 
regarding the change in the time for the meet- 
ing of Congress proposed by Senator Hoar. 
The Boston Herald, for example, propounds 
this inquiry : ‘‘ How much business does Sena- 


tor Hoar think Congress would be likely to do | 


is evident, therefore, that but few Congresstnen 


would have been kept at home by the en 
grossing character of the political canvasses in 
their States last 


reason to hope that the number of State elec 


October, and there is good 
tions in the odd years will be still further 
diminished long 
hereafter all State officers 
gislatures in the even years ; 
seems likely to adopt the biennial pian, 
would take her out of the list, 
in New York to change our system so that 
all State elections will be held in the even vears: 
and there is a drift in the same direction else 
where. Indeed, there is good reason fer con 
fidence that 
will enjoy complete 


will 
la 


Massuc husetts 


before Connecticut 


choose and 
Which 


we hope here 


at no distant period the country 
repose from the stress of 
national and State contests every other year 


There is still a disposition, we observe, al 
though it is not as strong as it was, to assai] 
the Bell Telephone patent because the charges of 
the company are extortionate. The answer of the 
company might be that every great and notably 
useful and valuable patent has to be defended 
at heavy expense against infringers, and som. 
times even against the Government that grant 
ed it, and that the company has no means to 
pay these expenses except the revenues de 
rived from the use of its instruments, It 
is perhaps a defect of the patent laws that they 


| contain no provision restricting the granting 


of patents to good, unselfish men, Why does 
not the Times take advantage of the pre- 
sent opportunity, while the public mind is 


| alive to this evil, to urge the passage of a bill 


requiring all caveators to prove that they are 
not of a grasping and wicked nature? If this 
should be thought to be going too far, it 
might be sufficient to require every patentee 
to enter into a written agreement that his 
charges should not be high. The patentee 


| might say that if anybody thought his charges 


too high, they need not use his invention, but 
that would be clearly a subterfuge. 





The Zimes supplies fresh evidence of the 
defects of our patent system and of the neces 
sity of amending it so as to confine the granting 
of patents to goodmen, The fact that the Beil 
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Telephone Company made a contract with the 
Western Union Co. by which ‘‘the development 
of the art of telephony has been checked,” and 
by which the two have agreed not to compete 
with cach other beyond twenty-five miles from 
any common centre, discloses a sad state of 
things. Evidently the patent law is in an 
extremely disordered and unscientitic state. | 
Not only should it be changed so as to secure | 
that all patents shall be kept under the control | 
of liberal-minded corporations, but special pro- 
vision should be made to prevent them 
from falling under the influence of the West- | 
ern Union Company and Jay Gould. That 
provision which restricts competition to twenty- 
five miles is most reprehensible, because every- 
body can see, although the 7imes does not point 
it out, that a contract might have been made un- 
der our present lax system to prevent all com- 
petition between the two companies. ‘‘ There 
are other features of this remarkable agree- 
ment,” says the 7imes, ‘‘which des-rve attention. 
. . . Gould and his company practically con- 
trol telephone rates.” Itis painful to reflect that 
Congress cannot repeal this remarkable agree- 
ment, the Supreme Court having decided recent- 
ly that the provision of the Constitution which 
prohibits the State Legislatures from impairing 
the obligation of contracts is equally binding 
upon the National Legislature. But we can easi- 
ly make provision for the future by an act pro- 
viding that patentees shall not make contracts 
with ‘‘Gould and his company.” Perhaps it 
would be more comprehensive and satisfactory 
to provide that Gould should not make any con- 
tracts at all, 








The declaration of the Hartford Courant 
against the Blair bill is of unusual significance 
and importance, not only because the Courant | 
is the leading newspaper of Connecticut, but 
also because its editor, General Hawley, is a 
colleague and party associate of Mr. Blair’s, 
Our Hartford contemporary lays great stress 
upon the fact that the fundamental principle of | 
the measure really offers a premium on igno- | 
rance. The money is to be distributed out of | 
the Federal Treasury in proportion toilliteracy, 
and this is the way it would work: 

| 

| 


“If two States get each, say, the same large 
slice on the first year, and if one State squanders 
the money and teaches nobody, and the other | 
State really does encourage education and be- | 
gins the good work of instructing, then, at the | 
second distribution, the State which has begun | 
the good work will get less money to carry it on | 
with, while the State which has gone backward | 
will geteven more than at first. This is simply 
paying a premium for delay, malfeasance, and | 
neglect of work. The less got for the money, the | 
more money to be got for that.” 


General Hawley did himself great credit by 

voting, alone among New England Senators, 

against the Blair bill when it passed the 

Senate two years ago, and we trust that the 

present attitude of his paper foreshadows his 

purpose to make active opposition to the ill- 

considered scheme, now that it is again before | 
the body. 





The great question of the ‘tariff on dirt” | 
has come up again, this time most appropri- 
ately in Philadelphia, where the Press can look | 
after it. It is charged that carpet manufac- | 
turers in that city have been buying wool in 
Russia, getting it invoiced as wool merely, | 

¢ 
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then surreptitiously removing the dirt (or, as 


the Press prefers, the ‘‘grease and dirt”) and en- 
tering it here at a duty of 215 cents instead of 715 
cents per pound that clean wool ought to pay. 
In this way it is ‘‘claimed,” by the wool-growers 
and others, that 6,000,000 pounds of wool have 
been fraudulently entered without the corre- 


sponding amount of dirt. Testimony is offered to | 


show that Russian Donskoi wool in its natural | 


state contains 50 per cent.of dirt and grease, Con- 
sequently, 6,000,000 pounds of refuse matter, 
upon which freight and duty ought to have 
been paid, have been left in the valley of the 
Don, instead of being brought to the wharves 
of Philadelphia. The indignation produced 
by this discovery was of course intense, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury was ap- 
pealed to. He referred the matter to a com- 
mission of experts to decide whether the wool 
was dirty enough to come in at a duty of 244 
cents per pound. They decided that it was. 
But the National Wool Growers’ Association 
were not to be headed off in that way. They 
took an appeal from the Secretary to the As- 
sistant Secretary, and hired ‘‘two Philadelphia 
tariff lawyers” to help them prove that the 
wool is clean enough to be taxed 713 cents per 
pound. The country will await the result 
with bated breath. 





The doctrine of protection to native industry 
as now understood has received its scientific 
statement at the hands of Professor Thomp- 
son, of the University of Pennsylvania, in a 
lecture which he was invited to deliver to the 
students of Yale College. It is summed up in 
two sentences: ‘“‘ The tariff is not for ma- 
nufactures, but for industrial independence. 
We should increase the raw materials in the 
tariff list instead of decreasing them.” In 
other words, protection has boxed the compass 
since the death of Henry Clay. Both Clay and 
Greeley would be heterodox and out of the pale 
if they were alive to-day. Protection to home 
industry and protection to home manufactures 
were identical and corresponding terms in 
their time. We have gone a long way be- 
yond them, but we cannot say that Mr. 
Thompson's ideas are not logically deduced 
from theirs. Digging iron ore is industry just 
as much as melting it in a furnace or rolling it 
in a mill, The Knights of Labor under- 
stand all this just as well as the smelters and 
the mill-owners, and perhaps better. They 
understand, too, the significance of the wage 
theory as it stands related to the protective 
theory. They have been told so often that 
protection is for their benefit and not for 
the benefit of the manufacturers, that they 
have determined to get the whole of it, whether 
in the production of raw materials or of finish- 
ed products. They have learned their les- 


son none too well. Their intention is to 
get all that the protective tariff gives. We 


hope they may succeed, and we have little 
doubt that they will succeed. We _ ex- 
pect to see all the manufacturers, in the 
course of a few years, working on small sia 


to the latter the profits of the good years and 
bearing themselves the losses of the bad ones. 
This is an ideal system of industry, but it is 
what we are coming to, and coming all the 
faster in proportion as the market for our 
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manufactures is limited, by duties on raw 
materials, to our own territory. 





The Hennepin Canal scheme, which is now 
in the nursing-room of the River and Harbor 
Committee, is an impudent and unconstitu- 
tional job and swindle. It is simply the fore- 
runner of a long line of canal jobs, which will 
eventually bankrupt the National Treasury. If 
it is passed by Congress, we hope that the 
President will veto it upon the clearest 
constitutional and business considerations. 
The Hennepin Canal is neither a river nor a 
harbor. It has no more claims upon the na- 
tion than any other ditch or sewer that can be 
drawn upon the map by private speculators, 
The State of Illinois would no more think of 
putting a dollar of her own money into it than 
she would of tunnelling Lake Michigan. Nor 
would the State of Iowa or the State of Minne- 
sota. 





The ‘‘valued policy” law which the New 
Hampshire Legislature passed last summer has 
had a curious and unexpected sequel. This 
law forbade any outside insurance company to 
apply for the removal of a suit to which it was 
a party from the State to the Federal courts, 
on penalty of a revocation of its license, 
and provided that in any suit brought in the 
State courts against an insurance company 
to recover for a_ total loss sustained by 
fire or other casualty to real estate or to 
buildings on the land of another, the amount 
of the damage should be the amount expressed 
in the contract as the sum insured, and no 
other evidence should be admitted on trial as to 
the value of the property insured. The out- 
side insurance companies ‘claimed, as they al- 
ways have done, when similar legislation was 
proposed in other States, that the result of 
the law would be a great increase of in- 
cendiarism, since, they maintained, it puts 
a premium upon over-insurance, with a view 
to fraudulent profit by incendiarism. They 
threatened to leave the State if the measure 
should become a law, and promptly executed 
the threat when the Legislature enacted it. 
Several months have passed, and it is now 
found that the number of fires in New Hamp- 
shire has decreased by 60 per cent. as com 
pared with the corresponding period of previous 
years. The withdrawal of the outside com- 
panies left the State without any effective local 
system of insurance, and business men were 
thrown into a condition of great alarm and un- 
certainty by the general impossibility of renew- 
ing their old policies in outside companies, or 
getting new ones in home companies, Some 
progress has been made in organizing new 
companies within the State, but it is, of 
course, impracticable for New Hampshire 
to insure her own citizens generally. The 
State manifests no intention of repealing the 
law, nor the outside companies of returning, 
but the situation has this unexpectedly hopeful 
element, that the number of fires has fallen off 
more than one-half since the difficulty of get- 


‘ ) . SWa | ting insurance has forced people to exercise un- 
ries for the benefit of their employees, giving | 


accustomed precautions against fire, while the 
dismal predictions of wholesale incendiarism 
have happily not come true. 





Mr. Blaine’s great scheme of issuing a series 
of stirring campaign documents and calling 
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them ‘‘ History” is made exceedingly comical 
by Senator’s Logan’s close imitation. A fort- 
night ago we were favored with a two-column in- 
stalment from the advance sheetsof Mr. Blaine’s 
work; and last week along came a similar in- 
stalment from Logan’s advance sheets. Just at 
present Blaine is showing the statesmanlike grasp 
of his mind by discussing the fisheries question, 
while Logan is giving us, in hisown vivid colors, 
a fresh picture of the awfulness of the secession 
movement. The strain upon the space of the loy- 
al Republican organs which feel bound to print 
all this amusing stuff is very severe, but they 
bear it with commendable complacency. We 
may be in error, but we seem to detect a slight 
bias against Logan on the part of some of the 
organs. 
more conspicuous position, and refer to them 
editorially in the sort of article which usually 
goes with paid ‘* reading matter,” and is known 
**favorable notice.” Perhaps both his- 
torians or their publishers are paying to have 
the matter published, and if they are, Logan 
should see to it that he gets the usual editorial 
mention. 


as a 





The death in the same week of two men 
who were prominent during the era of the re- 
bellion, and who were the chosen leaders of the 
Democratic party in Presidential contests after 
the close of the war, would of itself be a note- 
worthy circumstance. Following within a few 
months the death of the first and of the last 
Commander-in-Chief of the Union Army, the 
country could hardly have a more striking re- 
minder that a generation which has left an in- 
effaceable mpress upon our history is so 
rapidly passing away that it is already almost 
gone. The death-roll which records within 
the short space of about half a year the names 
of Grant, McClellan, Hancock, Seymour, all 
of them Presidential candidates, three of them 
famous Generals, one of them President for 
eight years, thins out our great men at an al- 
most unprecedented pace. Beginning with 
the canvass of 1856 and ending with that of 
1880, fifteen candidates contested for the 
Presidency, who belonged to the generation 
which brought on or carried through the war. 
Buchanan and Fillmore; Lincoln, his three 
rivals in 1860, Douglas, Breckinridge, and 
3ell, and his sole opponent in 1864, McClellan; 
Grant, and the men whom he defeated in 1868 
and 1872, Seymour and Greeley; Garfield and 
Hancock, the candidates in 1880, are all dead. 
There remain of the whole list only Frémont, 
no longer a ‘‘ pathfinder,” Tilden, and Hayes. 
The conspicuous men of Lincoln’s Cabinet 
are mostly dead, like Seward, Chase, and Stan- 
ton, or in the retirement of old age, like Simon 
Cameron; ‘‘ the war Governors ” are nearly all 


gone, or where a stray one, like Curtin, of | 


Pennsylvania, lingers, no longer powerful; the 
great leaders in Congress before, during, and 
immediately after the war are either dead, 
like Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, William 
Pitt Fessenden, ‘‘ Ben ” Wade, Oliver P. Mor- 
ton, Thomas F. Hendricks, ‘‘ Thad” Stevens, 
and Schuyler Colfax, or remain only as po- 
litical relics, like N. P. Banks and Lyman 
Trumbull. 
men who sat in that body before the war, 
and of these few John Sherman and John A. 
Logan alone retain a commanding position, 


They give the Blaine instalments a | 








In Congress to-day sit buta few | 
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while Secretary Lamar is the only man in the 
Cabinet whose political record dates back of 
1861. 


Imperceptibly, but hardly less surely, the 
humbler members of the 
departing along with its famous heroes. 
men Will help to elect the next Congress in 
the fall of were not 
Lee surrendered, and many more who retain 
only boyish memories of the war which that 
event ended. 
that age have Jost their old audiences. 


generation are 
Many 


war 


ISS6) who born when 


The few surviving politicians of 
The great 
majority of the men whom they now address 
never shared in the emotions and the prejudices 


of the rebellion epoch, and cannot be stirred | 


the most fervid appeals to passions which unlike 
their fathers, they have never known. ‘The pass 
ing of the generation which fought the war in 
voives the dropping of war politics. The election 
of Grover Cleveland, the first man ever nominated 
for the Presidency by either party whose pub 
lic career did not begin until long after the rn 

beliion, marked the end of an era in our history 
as clearly as have the deaths since his inaugu 
ration of Grant, Hendricks, MeClellan, Hancock 
and Seymour. 
another epoch as distinet from the last as that 


The nation has entered upon 


which began with the inauguration of John 
Quincy Adams, the first President who was 
not of the 1825, and 
which ended in the organization of parties upon 
new lines. 


Revolutionary day, in 


It will be a surprise to most people to lear 
that American capital invested in the catth 
industry has already pushed its way across the 
Rio Grande, and is seeking investment in the 
northern States of Mexico 
this region over even the southern 
Texas are obvious, in th 
turage and milderclimate,and great ranches have 


4h ] ; ‘ 
The advantages o 


rn f 
portion of 


superior Winter pas 


been recently purchased by New Yorkers, who 
count with reasonable assurance upon sccuring 
large returns. The Verican FF 
the movement so important that it regards the 
tal, if not 


interest in 


‘considers 
cattle interest as destined soon to eq! 
surpass, in importance the mining 

the Northern States of the Republic, 
mands a repeal of the old law which prohibits 
the holding of real estate 


and it ce 


by foreigners withi: 
twenty leagues of the frontier, together with 
other encouragements to the coming of outsidk 
capital. It may prove an interesting questi 
how our tariff will affect American investors in 
Mexican cattle ranges. The 
free importation of cattle for breeding pur 


on 


law permits t 


1? 
eh 


poses, but imposes a 20 per cent. duty on 
others. It would hardly be held, 
that a man whe drove 
across the Rio Grande for pasturage must pay 
duty on the same animal when he drove it 
back, and it would be dificult to figure out 


however, 


an animal from Texas 


the exact sum which ought to be paid as a tariff 


upon the Mexican grass which it had con 
sumed. 


M. de Lesseps’s present journey to the scene 
of the Panama Canal enterprise, and his invita- 
tion, accepted by the New York Chamber, of 
Commerce, to send a representative of the 
Chamber with his party of inspection, gives 
peculiar interest to an article just published in 


the Pall M Y fazett Written by one whi 
probably Knows as much about the subjec f 
the Canal] as invbexdy M. de Lesseps | 
lone excepted.’ his w r savs tha 
IS80, M. de Less heed that 
AL CHM OD fe @ SUPpPose the ( 
as the Paris Congress had s ested — 
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s Soest i ‘ ! \ 
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mated 
Now ‘ . Li ‘ 
P i i ‘ 
} ] ives thre 
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us Any " 
\ on Vv low 
n s ‘ T i 
. M Yy exvenva s 
‘ | untold ex 
M. Bonaparte- Wyse 
company, 
in ‘ = ' ( l st l = ed 
in Paris lia ses. the company 
net onlv of a loss in interest of £4,000,000 
through waste of time, but of wasting out 
right some £14,000,000 ‘en travaux inutiles 
Ou trop paves ¢ en contrats absurdes,” and 
of over-payme Panama Railway. Of 
actual digging it is stated that though ‘ £30, 


600,000 have been raised and spent (£23,006,- 


4) in cash), vet only 16,000,000 cubic me- 
tres have been cxcavated, and that, too, 
from — the easiest section, nearer to the 
Atlantic, where there are hardly any rocks 

Three Vears ago M. de Less ps estimated that 
from 1884 onward the average excavation 
would be at the monthly rate of 2,000,000 cubie 
metres, The numberofthe Aconomiste Francais 


for January 23 states that in November, 1885, it 
was 687,000 cubic metres, and the writer of the 
article under mention asserts that it has never 
reached 850,000 in a single month, much less 2, 
000,000. It only remains to add, that according to 
the same authority, M. de Lesseps’s present esti- 
mate of the total excavation is neither 46,000,000 
nor 75,000,000, but 120,600,000, cubie metres; 
so the question of to-day is, if 16,000,000 cubic 
metres of easy digging cost £30,600,000, what 
will be the cost of 120,000,000 metres of all 
kinds, including much that is very difficult, 
and excluding the problem of the control of 


| the Chagres River ? 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


[WEDNEsSDAY, February 10, to TuEsDAyY, February 16, 
1886, inclusive.) 


DOMESTIC. 
Tne President on Wednesday afternoon nomi- 
nated Stephen A. Walker to succeed Mr. Dor- 
sheimer as United States District Attorney at 
New York city. Mr. Walker is now Super- 
intendent of the Board of Education in New 
York, and is a lawyer. 

Senator Mitchell (Rep., Ore.) on Thursday in- 
troduced a new anti-Chinese bill. It provides 
that all treaties between the United States and 
the Chinese Empire, in so far as they permit 
the coming of Chinese to the United States and 
inhibit the Government of the United States 
from absolutely prohibiting their coming, and 
all acts of Congress which in any manner per- 
mit the coming of Chinese, whether subjects of 
the Chinese Empire or otherwise, shall be abro- 
gated. And it shall be unlawful for any Chi- 
nese, including those who are now within the 
limits of the United States, and who may here- 
after leave the United States and attempt to re- 
turn, excepting diplomatic representatives and 
other cflicers of the Chinese or other Govern- 
ments travelling upon the business of that Gov- 
ernment with their body and household ser- 
vants, to come to or land at any port or place 
within the United States. 

The Chair laid before the Senate on Monday 
a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, in 
1eply to Mr. Dawes’s recent resolution, adopted 
by the Senate, which called for all information 
in the Interior Department relating to Henry 
Ward, late Indian Inspector. The Secretary 
in his letter says: ‘‘I transmit all the official 
papers on file in the Department which I un- 
derstand to be embraced by the resolution, 
The official reports made to this Department 
by Henry Ward, as United States Indian In- 
spector, are voluminous, and as the clerical 
force of this Department is limited and 
otherwise fully employed, I have deemed 
it best to transmit the original reports. 
As they are frequently consulted in the 
transaction of the business of the De- 
partment, I have the honor to request that 
they be returned to its files as soon as they are 
no longer required by the Senate. I am di- 
rected by the President to say that if the ob- 
ject of the resolution is to inquire into the rea- 
sons for the suspension of Mr. Ward, these 
papers are not to be considered as constituting 
all the evidence submitted to him in relation 
thereto. Iam also directed by the President 
to say that he does not consider it consistent 
with the public interests to transmit copies of 
unollicial papers from private citizens held in 
my custody for him, which relate exclusively 
to the suspension of incumbents.” 

The House on Thursday afternoon passed 
the bill authorizing the Comptroller of the 
Currency to increase the stock of national 
banks and to change their names _ with- 
out the intervention of Congress—129 yeas to 
120 nays. The Greenbackers moved to recon- 
der and indicated a disposition to filibuster, 
when the morning hour expired and the bill 
went over. The vote is so close that the anti- 
national-bank men may possibly be able to de- 
feat the bill. 

Mr. Belmont, of New York, presented in the 
House on Friday petitions signed by over 1,247 
art societies and artists throughout the United 
States, asking for the enactment of a law to 
admit works of art free of duty. They state 


that the law passed in 1883, by which duties | 


were raised from 10 to 30 per cent., was not 
called for by artists, and was not advocated by 
the public press or demanded by the people, 
nor was the measure justified on the plea of 
public necessity ; that the law has proved a 
failure, has restricted trade, and has diminish- 
ed the public revenue. 

Mr. Morrison introduced his tariff bill in 
the House of Representatives on Monday. It 
is expected that it will reduce the revenues 
$20,000,000 a year. Of this amount probably 
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one-half is taken off of sugar, alittle more than 





one-fourth is taken off by additions to the free 
list, and a little less than a fourth comes from 
various items scattered through the list. All 
wood and lumber not dressed is put on the free 
list, with this provision, that the abolition of 
the duty is not to apply to any wood or lumber 
imported from a country which imposes an 
export duty on those articles, as Canada now 
does. Among the other additions to the free 
list are hemp, jute, jute butts, sisal and other 
fibre grasses, coal, salt, iron, lead, copper, and 
other ores, unmanufactured stone; chicory, 
and other substitutes for coffee; corn, outs, hay, 
potatoes, extract of hemlock and other barks, 
crude glycerine, indigo extracts, sulphate of 
barytes, unmanufactured crude borax, salt- 
petre, logwood and other dye woods, ochery 
earths and unwrought clays. On the various 
grades of sugars there is a general reduction 
of 20 per cent., but, as in the case of 
the abolition of the lumber duty, this reduc- 
tion does not apply to any sugars on which 
an export duty is levied, as is now the case in 
Cuba. On the finer grades of cotton goods, 
the duties on which are ad valorem, no changes 
are made. The duty on coarse cottons is re 
duced from 40 to 35 per cent. The duty on 
pig-iron 1s reduced from $6 72 to $5 60 per 
ton. The rate on steel andiron rails is reduced 
from about $17 to $12 50. The reduction on 
common window glass is about 20 per cent. 
There is little change in woollen goods. 

In the House on Monday Mr. Hanback (Rep., 
Kan.) introduced a resolution for a sweeping 
investigation of the whole telephone scandal. 
It was referred. 

The House Committee on Shipping on Mon- 
day substituted the original bill of Mr. Dunn 
to grant American registry to all vessels owned 
wholly in the United States, no matter where 
purchased or constructed, for the Beck bill on 
the same subject. 

The House Coinage Committee at its meet- 
ing on Monday evening defeated—4 to 8— 
a motion to report in favor of Mr. Bland’s bill 
providing for free coinage, the affirmative votes 
being thrown by Lanham, McCreary, Bynum, 
and Felton. Ona motion that an adverse re- 
port be made on Mr. Wait’s bill calling for the 


immediate suspension of the coinage of 
the silver dollar, Lanham, Norwood, Mc- 
Creary, Bynum, Fuller, and Bland vot- 
ed yea, and Seymour, Hemphill, Scott, 
James, Rockwell, and Little, no. Mr. 
Felton couli not be found. The proposition 
was declared lost by a tie vote of 6 to 6. Mr. 


James moved to make an adverse report on 
Mr. Bland’s bill for free coinage. Mr. Nor- 
wood voted with the six members who had 
opposed an adverse report on the Wait bill, and 
thus it was decided by 7 to 5 to reject the 
Bland bill. It was so reported on Tuesday. 


Secretary Manning on Monday sent to Colo- 
nel Morrison, Chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, a reply to a letter from that 
Committee asking his opinion of the resolution 
which provides that whenever the surplus or 
balance in the Treasury, including the amount 
held for redemption of United States notes, shall 
exceed the sum of $100,000,000, it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to apply 
such excess, in sums of not less than $10,000,000 
per month during the existence of such surplus, 
to the payment of the interest-bearing indebt- 
edness of the United States, payable at the 
option of the Government. Secretary Man- 
ning docs not approve this scheme, saying: 
‘*T cannot now foresee a state of things which 





will make it prudent to limit the surplus reserve | 
in the Treasury to a sum ranging from nothing | 


to a maximum of $10,000,000, The legislation 
now before Congress relating to pensions will, if 
perfected, increase the demands upon the Trea- 


sury to an amount which it is impossible toex- | 


actly estimate, and a late decision of the 


Supreme Court subjects the Government to the | 
repayment of duties collected, the aggregate of 


which is large but altogether indefinite. These 
things are mentioned to remind the Committee 
that neither the calls upon the Treasury nor the 
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exact time that such demands must be met can 
be precisely foreseen.” 

The House Committee on Public Lands 
on Tuesday decided to forfeit the grant to the 
California and Oregon and the Oregon and 
California Roads, except as to the lands to 
which patents issued to these companies prior 
to the date, in 1880, when the road should have 
been completed. 

The House Committee will report favorably 
the Hennepin Canal scheme. 

The Commissioner of Pensions has prepared 
a statement showing the amount called for by 
the Arrears of Pensions Act and by the bills 
now underconsideration. He fixes the amount 
at the enormous sum of $482,242,073. 

Minister Cox, at Constantinople, has obtained 
a furlough on account of poor health, and has 
gone to Egypt with his wife. 

Yhe anti-Chinese Congress at Portland, 
Oregon, Saturday, at which about 150 delegates 
were present, adopted resolutions calling upon 
‘‘the citizens of every locality to peaceably as 
semble and politely request said Mongolian 
race to remove from this State and Territory 
to the city of San Francisco or any other place 
where they are desired by the people, and this 
within thirty days from the date of said meet- 
ings ” ; and appointing an executive committee 
in every community to carry out the spirit and 
intent of these resolutions. 

The resolve abolishing the poll-tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting was agreed to in the Massa- 
chusetts House on Thursday by a vote of 177 
to 50. 

Senator Reilly intrcduced in the New York 
Senate on Thursday a bill to reduce the price 
of gas in New York to $1 25 per 1,000 feet. 

It is officially announced that Archbishop 
Gibbons, of Baltimore, will be made a Cardi- 
nal, 

General Hancock died poor and a fund has 
been started for the benefit of his widow. 38. 
J. Tilden headed the subscription with $1,000. 
The funeral of the dead General took place on 
Saturday. Unostentatious services were held 
in Trinity Church, in this city, and the body was 
then taken to Norristown, Pa., and interred in 
the family vault. 

John B. Gough, the temperance orator, was 
stricken with apoplexy while lecturing on 
Monday night in Philadelphia. There is little 
hope of his recovery. 

Henry Watterson, editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, is critically ill. 

John G. Thompson, formerly prominent in 
Ohio Democratic politics and ex-Sergeant-at- 
Armsof the House at Washington, died of heart 
disease on Weduesday at Seattle, Washington 
Territory, Where he was appointed Land Claim 
Agent last August. 

Laura Don, once a prominent actress and 
author of the play ‘* A Daughter of the Nile,” 
died at her home in Greenwich, N. Y., on 
Wednesday, at the age of thirty-four. 


Horatio Seymour, ex-Governor of New York, 
died in Utica on Friday evening. He was 
born in Pompey, N. Y., May 31, 1810, edu- 
cated at several good academies and Hobart 
College, and stuaied law. In 1842 he was 
elected to the New York Assembly, and was 
Speaker of that body in 1845. He was the 
Democratic candidate for Governor in 1850, 
but was defeated by Washington Hunt, whose 
majority was only 262. Twe years later Mr. 
Seymour was elected Governor over Hunt and 
Tompkins. From that time he was con- 
sidered an almost invincible leader of his party 
in this State. In 1854 he was defeated for 
Governor by Myron H. Clark, Prohibition- 
ist, by 309 votes, there being four candi- 
dates in the field. Just before the outbreak of 
the war Governor Seymour for a time adhered 
to the Southern wing of the Democratic party, 
but when war was declared he became a strong 
Union Democrat. In 1862 he was elected Gov- 
ernor over the Union General Wadsworth by 
a majority of 10,000. His inaugural address 
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The election in Galway, which took place on 
Thursday, resulted in the return of Captain 
O'Shea, who received 1,017 votes to 65 for Mr 
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was reassuring to the Federal Government, 
but his course throughout the draft riots in this 
city has been severely criticised. The Demo- 


and War Secretary Viscount Cardwell was 
in his seventy-third year 


crats nominated Governor Seymour for Pre-i- | Lynch. Ata meeting in the evening Mr. Par , The Rev, Jot n Tulloch, D.D., Principal of 
dent in 1868, but he was defeated by General | nell congratulated the electors upon the unity st Mary s College, St, Ar trew's Ur versity 
Grant. His friends nominated him for Gov- | they had displayed, and thanked them for the | “CC™’S6, 8 Geac He was born in TS. 

ernor in 1876, but he declined the honor, and | contidence they had shown im him. Mr. The Rev. Henry Burgess, of Glasgow 
Lucius Robinson was substituted, Since then | O'Connor also spoke, and predicted that an | Scotland, author of many religious works, is 
he has lived in honorable retirement, taking | Irish Parliament would sit in Dublin within | dead at the age of seventy cit Amony his 
considerable interest in literary, political, and | two years. It is said that a numberof the Irish | works are: ‘Truth or Orthodoxy, to which 
historical subjects. fis last public appearance | members of Parliament will refuse to recog- | shall we sacrifice IN4s Poems" (1s 
was in July, 1885, when he presided at the | nize O'Shea. | * Disestablishment und Disendowment’ (IS75 
Utica Canal Conference. Mr. Seymour's fune- | and the ‘ Art of Preaching and Compoaition of 


ral took place at Utica on Tuesday, and was Mr. Healy, in the course of an address ce Sermons’ (1881). He was editor of the ¢ 


attended by a large and distinguished assem- | livered on Saturday at Mountrath on Home | 60! Journal for fourteen years, petri 1NOS 
blage. Rule, mdiculed the proposition to allow the | |. 
Irish people a native Parhament without the | Phe Lor ary Society tics received 


Ex-State Senator Dennis McCarthy died at 
his home in Syracuse on Sunday at the age of 
seventy two. Originally he was a Free-Soil 
Democrat, but became a Republican in 1862. 
He went to Congress in 1866, serving one term. 
In 1875 he entered the State Senate, and re- 
mained in it until last year. He was President 
pro tem. from 1881 to ’85. Last year he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the nomination for 
Licutenant-Governor on the Republican ticket. 


FOREIGN, 


London was again excited on Wednesday 
when it was reported that a mob of ruftians 
was marching trom Deptford toward the city. 
The mob was said to have been enormously in- 
creased on its march. They sacked, it was 
reported, several small shops and one large es- 
tablishment. The police were ordered to take 
possession of all bridges and prevent the ruf- 
tians crossing into the city. Later in the day it 
became known that the reports were false. 
The city was quiet throughout the day and has 
since remained so. 


Police summonses have been issued against 
the Socialist leaders who are blamed for in- 
citing the riots. 


The hosiery operatives at Leicester, Eng., are 
onastrike. On Thursday night they paraded 
the streets and smashed factory windows. The 
police charged, but were unable to disperse 
them. Four arrests were made. They con- 
tinued their riotous demonstrations until a late 
hour on Friday night. Twenty-seven were ar- 
rested. The reliet fund for the unemployed 
workingmen of London amounts to £20,000. 


A meeting of unemployed workingmen held 
in Birmingham, England, on Monday was at- 
tended by 8,000 persons. The addresses de- 
livered were of the most inflammatory nature, 
and the assemblage degenerated into a mob, 
which attempted to run riot in the streets and 
pillage the shops. The police, however, were 
prepared, and succeeded in suppressing rioting 
and preventing any acts of pillage. 


A meeting of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and 
Irishmen favorable ts the principle of the es- 
tablishment of an Irish Parliament in Dublin, 
to deal with Irish affairs, was held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, in London, on Wednes- 
day evening. Speeches were made by Lord 
Ashburnham, Mr. Justin McCarthy, and Mr. 
Joseph Cowen. The meeting formed the Bri- 
tish Home-Rule Association, and passed a reso- 
lution supporting the Irish people in their de- 
mand for self-government. An executive 
committee was appointed to drafta constitution; 
it included the names of Lord Ashburnham, 
Lord Clifton, Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P.; Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, M.P.; Sir James Marshall, 
Mr. W. Thompson, Q.C., and Mr. Wilfrid 8. 
Blunt. 


The Earl of Fife, the President of the Scotch 
Liberal Association, and hitherto a stanch 
friend and colleague of Mr. Gladstone, writes 
to the Secretary of that Association that he can- 
not hand over his political conscience to a 
Cabinet whose policy, so far as it 1s detinable 
at all, is only a policy of surrender. He says 
he is strongly opposed to tampering with the 
Union, and must resign the Presidency. 





control of the police of the country. He said 
**An Irish Parliament without the control of 
the police would require police protection 
itself ” 


Mr. Gladstone is said to be preparing a Dill 
providing for the expropriation of land in Ire 
land by means of state funds. 


Ata meeting of the British Cabinet on Mon 
day it was decided that the first business of 
the Parliamentary session should be a scheme 
to reform the rules of procedure. Mr. Cham 
berlain urged the early consideration of a local 
government bill, but Mr. Gladstone overruled 
him, giving precedence to home-rule proposals, 
and postponing dealing with the Irish land 
question. 
inquiry to all sorts and conditions of Irishmen 
in order to accumulate accurace Knowledge on 
the trish question. 


A meeting of the Conservative leaders has 
been called for February 18 at the Carlton 
Club. The Marquis of Salisbury will preside 
The meeting will be in the nature of a caucus 
to determine what policy the Conservatives 
shall pursue in Parliament. The principal 
question to be considered will be, What stand 
are the Conservatives to take in regard to Ire 
land and the proposed Irish legislation of the 
Liberals ? 


Lord Rosebery, the new Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, has reiterated to the Greek Govern 
ment that England is firmin her resolution to 
oppose a war between Greece and Turkey. 

The Porte has been informed that Lord Rose 
bery will maintain Lord Salisbury’s Balkan 
policy. 

It is rumored in well-informed circles that 
the Greek question has been temporarily set 
tled by an agreement between Mr. Gladstone, 
the Earl of Rosebery, and Mr. Delyannis, the 
Greek Prime Minister, that Greece shall keep 
quiet now, on condition of securing the execu 
tion of the Berlin Treaty in a short time. 

Mr. John Morley has been retlected to Par 
liament, receiving 1,010 more votes than be 
fore. This is considered a popular endorse- 
ment of home rule. 

The trial of the divorce case of Mr. Donald 
Crawford against his wife, in which Sir Charles 
Dilke is co-respondent, was held in London on 


Friday. The Court granted Mr. Crawford a 
divorce from his wife, and dismissed the 


charges against Sir Charles Dilke. The Lon 
don press comment indignantly on the peculiar 
decision of the Court. 

Sir Charles Dilke has decided to persevere in 
the policy of silence and to make no explana 
tion to the Chelsea electors. It is certain that 
he will not receive a place in Mr. Gladstone's 
Cabinet. 

he Chelsea Liberal Association has decid- 
ed to permit Sir Charles Dilke to continue un- 
disturbed as the representative of that consti- 
tuency in Parliament. 


Viscount Cardwell is dead. He was a 
Liberal, and was a member of several minis- 
tries. In 1859-61 he was Chief Secretary for 
Lreland, and later held office as Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, Colonial Secretary, 


Mr. Gladstone is sending letters of | 





| trivial exceptions, ail 





don Missior 
advices from Zanziba 
returned to that place from 


iy that two men who bave 


they saw Bishop Hanningten, with fitty 
of his expedition, taken ont for executiot 
The rebellion in Ini rdof sas I 


rok n mssult { rye 
ench Prime Minister has 


proportions Phe Fy 


radically changed that Governments policy 
and will support the demands of the FB for 
the formation of Purco- Egyptian army t 
replace the British troops } avy hal ts 
the early evacuation of the country by ul 

ter, 

Lord Dufferin, Viceroy ef Ind has che 
cided to garrison Burmah with 16,004 Ops 
under command of Gene Prender L he 
military oecupation and martial law will be 
continued until November s Lord Dull 
does not think the country is ripe yet fe i 


establishment of civil law 

Bulgaria and Turkey, on the advice of the 
Powe rs 
demnity from 


} ‘ y Vevey iat 4 
will torego their demands of an on 


sSorvi 


tis reported that King Milan has resolved 
to sign a treaty of peace with Bulgaria, ne 
matter what action the Greek Government may 
decicde to take Servia W ll here tter enter ink 
i stronger agreement with Austria Hu in 

A cot spitacv has been discovered in Belgrade 
Servia, to overthrow King Milan, and 7 ( 
upon the throne Prince Karageorgeviteb 

The Madrid Progresso, a Zorillist newspaper, 


says that when the Cortes meets it will be t 

receive the announcet 

the Queen I 
Twelve men Madrid on 

Sunday charged with being members of a 

dynamite association and an anarchist com 

Dynamite bs, cartridges, and red 


a . a 
flags were found. 


Yn 


litter 





Se = a —— 
t excitement in Berlin over 


There is grea 
authenticated reports that 


apparently wel 
Prince Bismarck is preparing to Vic ld entire lV 
to the Vatican in the religious dispute which 


has been waged by Prussia against the Papacy 
for the past filfeen vears A bill has been de 
posited by the Government with the Upper 
House of the Landtag, revoking, with a few 
the features of the May 
laws which have been so odious to the Catho 
lies of Germany. 





The German Reichstag has passed the mo- 
tion, urged by the Conservatives, for a new 
and searching inquiry into the currency ques 
tion, to ascertain whether it would .be better to 
adhere to monometallism or return to the 
double standard. The vote was 145 to 119. 


Since the recent riots in London the Russian 
Government has renewed negotiations with 
Engiand, with the object of inducing that 
country to join the international league for the 
extradition of political criminals. 


An excited crowd of French Casadians 
raided several stores in Paspebiac, Quebec, on 
Monday, and carried off 260 barrels of flour. 
The Government grant of one-half barrel each 
of flour and potatoes was offered them, but 
was indignantly rejected. The rioters helped 
themselves to whatever they wanted. It is 
feared that this is only the beginning of the 
trouble. 
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A BILL TO PROMOTE 


MENDICANCY. 
Mr. Buiatr, of New Hampshire, has succeeded 
in having his bill for Federal aid to education in 
the South made the regular order in the Senate, 
and this most important proposition is thus 


again before Congress for discussion. At 
the same time the press of the coun- 


try manifests signs of giving the subject 
more careful attention than it has previously 
received, and there is evidence that many jour- 
nals which have hastily endorsed the scheme 
in past years are now abating their confidence 
that it will prove a good thing in the long run. 
The Boston Jierald is a newspaper which 
has hitherto favored the Blair bill, in the belief 
that it would stimulate the cause of common- 
school education, but which now says, ‘‘If it 
will not, let the aid be withheld,” and scarcely 
conceals a growing doubt whether the 
scheme would not hinder rather than help. 
Its chief reason for still hoping that 
Federal aid to Southern schools might prove 
beneficial is based upon certain statements 
made by a Northern gentleman who has paid 
much attention to this question, and who 
strongly advocates the Blair bill. We quote 
his argument, as summarized by the Jerald : 


** Emancipation, the act of the nation, added 
one-third or more to the school population of 
the former slave States, and that after two- 
thirds of the property of that region, reckoning 
the slaves as part of it, had been destroyed by 


war. The freedmen and their children had 
been kept in compulsory ignorance under 
the authority of the National Constifution 


which recognized and protected slavery. It 
was, therefore, shpalentiy impossible for the 
people of the Southern States to assume the 
task of educating this mass of ignorance. The 
Rev. Mr. Mayo, an excellent authority on this 
question, says that ‘There are now, in sixteen 
Southern States, 4,000,000 white and 2,000,0c0 
colored children and youth of school age, of 
whom not one-third can be said to be in 
any effective school.’ Seventy per cent. of the 
negroes over ten years of age are illiterate, 
and the ratio of illiteracy for blacks and 
whites alike is increasing. And this in spite 
ot the fact, to which Mr. Mayo bears testimony, 
that ‘ no people in human history has made an 
effort so remarkable, all circumstances con- 
sidered, as the ——_ of the South have done 
during the past fifteen years, in what they have 
already done for the schooling of their children.’ 


Last year the Southern States raised no 
less than $17,000,000 for school purposes, of 


which nearly one-third was for the education of 
the children of their former slaves. In many of 
the States the school tax is higher in prcportion 
to the property than in Northern States that 
maintain a splendid school system. And yet 
more than one-half the children of school age are 
growing up illiterate, or without primary in- 
struction that is worthy of the name.” 


The Rev. Dr. Mayo is a gentleman of the 
highest character, a clergyman of excellent 
standing in the Unitarian Church, and a life- 
long friend of educat.on, who abandoned regu- 


lar church work to devote himself to the cause | 
of education in the South, and in that cause | 


has labored 
unselfishness. 


with great zeal and entire 
He has thus enjoyed unusual 





opportunities for learning the state of things at | 


the South, and he is entitled to be heard with 
great respect. But it is evident that the in- 


fluence of his former environment causes him | 


to view Southern schools through glasses which 
distort the situation. Dr. Mayo lived for 
a number of years, while his children 
were going to school, in Cincinnati, and 
for a number of years more in Springfield, 
Mass.—both cities with excellent systems of 
graded schools in session nine or ten months 
out of every twelve. He went down Soutb, 


The ation. 


and found that in the rural districts the com- 
mon schools were open only three or four 
monthsa year. He wasnaturally shocked, and 
jumped to the conclusion that the nation must 
go to the aid of the Southern States, or their 
children would never get a decent education. 
His radical mistake was in supposing that the 
situation in the rural regions of the South was 
much different from the situation in the rural 
regions of the North, or much worse. If 
he had gone from Spmngfield through the 
hill towns of western Massachusetts, and then 
journeyed through the mountain regions of 
Vermont, he would have found schools which 
are but little more ‘‘ effective” than exist in 
the South and are in session but little longer. 
Less than 5 per cent. of all Vermont’s inhabi- 
tants above the age of ten years in 1880 were 
unable to read, and yet an official report of 187 

shows that the schools in most towns were 
open only seventeen weeks in the year, which 
does not much exceed the present limit in the 
South, 

When the Herald and other believers in Dr. 
Mayo quote his dictum that not one-third 
of the children in the South can be said to be 
in any ‘‘ effective ” schools, they must remem - 
ber that it is the testimony of a man who 
would undoubtedly have pronounced the 
schools of 1870 in many Vermont towns in- 
effective, and yet that those schools kept the 
ratio of illiteracy in the State below one in 
twenty. The Jerald does not make it quite 
plain whether the statement that ‘‘ the ratio 


of illiteracy for blacks and _ whites 
alike [in the South] is increasing,” was made 
by Dr. Mayo or is its own, but, who- 


ever its author, it is obviously a gross and inex- 
cusable misrepresentation. The official reports 
of the Superintendents of Education in every 
Southern State show that the number of at- 
tendants upon the public schools is increasing 
steadily ane largely year by year, mounting in 
South Carolina from 110,416 in 1874 to 185,619 
in 1884, and in Mississippi from 166,204 to 
266,996 in the eight years ending with 1883. 
If illiteracy is really increasing with such exten- 
sions of school advantages, national aid would 
only aggravate the evil by enlarging the number 
of pupils, and the true thing to do would be to 
shut up the schools. But it is not true, and 
the census of 1890 will undoubtedly show a 
great diminution in the illiteracy of every 
Southern State. It is a scarcely less flagrant 
misrepresentation to give the impression, as 
Dr. Mayo does, that ‘‘ not one-third” of the 
children in the South are getting a decent edu- 
cation. The truth, as shown by the reports 
of State Superintendents, is that the per- 
centage of attendance to the whole population 


of the school age, even in States with 
so large a negro preponderance as Mis 
sissippi and South Carolina, has already 


reached as high a point as in thinly settled 
States at the North. 

There remains only the plea that the schools 
are not as good as they ought to be, and still 
the Southern people cannot raise any more 
money for education, so that they must have 


|help from the Federal Treasury if there 
is to be any further improvement, which | 


everybody concedes is essential. It is a per- 
fectly conclusive answer to this plea of Dr. 
Mayo’s that it is now several years since he be 


| 





| 
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gan telling the Southern people that they could 
not raise any more money for schools, and yet 
they have gone on raising more money all this 
while. For example, South Carolina increased 
the amount devoted to this purpose between 
1880 and 1884 by nearly 33 per cent., Georgia, 
Alabama, and Virginia by almost 40 per cent., 
and North Carolina and Florida by more than 
50 per cent. 

If anything more were needed to show that 
the South is capable of ‘‘ paddling ber own 
canoe,” it is furnished by the voluntary testi- 
mony of Southern men who are devoted to the 
cause of education in those States where the 
load is heaviest by reason of the large propor- 
tion of negrocs in the population. In Missis- 
sippi almost 60 per cent. of the people are 
colored, yet this is what Governor Lowry of 
Mississippi said about education in that State 
in his message to the Legislature last month : 


‘Tt is a source of no little gratification to be 
able to state that the common-school system is mm 
a healther condition, and that the complicated 
machinery of the department is working more 
smoothly and satisfactorily than at any previous 
time in its history. My information from va- 
rious sources satisfies me that the interest in favor 
of our system of public education as established 
and maintained by law is steadily increasing, 
and assuming a more intelligent and well-de- 
fined form of action. 1 learn from the 
able School Superintendent, General Smith, that 
the attendance of 1884 was largely in excess of 
that of any previous year, and will, he supposes, 
be greater for 1885. Especially is this increase 
marked among the colored people, showing 
more attention and concern about the education 
of their children than manifested heretofore. It 
may be truthfully said that the educational out- 
look of the State is hopeful, and the object of 
every one connected with legislation should be to 
revise, improve, and perfect our school system.” 


The proportion of negroes to whites is even 
larger in South Carolina than in Mississippi, 
more than two-thirds of all the people being 
colored, yet Governor Thompson—himself for 
years the State’s efficient Superintendent of 
Education, and one of the most devoted 
friends of public schools in the whole South— 
was able to make this encouraging showing in 
his message to the Legislature last November : 


‘The report of the Superintendent of Education 
shows a most gratifying progress in the work of 
the public schools, and in the healthy growth of 
popular sentiment on the subiect of education. 
Year by year the friction that attended the ope- 
ration of the free public-school system in the 
earlier period of its establishment bas been re- 
duced, and in all particulars centrollable by the 
school officers 1t has almost disappeared. The 
number of pupils enrolled in the public schools 
during the year just closed was 178,023, of which 
78,458 were white and 99,565 were colored; the 
number of teachers employed was 3,773, being an 
increase of 89 over the number employed during 
the preceding year; and the number of schools 
was 3,£62, being an increase of 80 over the 
number in operation during the year 1885-84. 
The length of the school-term was three and 
a half months. It was shown in the annual 
report for 1884 that the Jimit of ratio of 
enrolment to the schooi population of the 
State had been nearly reached, and that 
the increase in this respect would, in the ab- 
sence of unfavorable conditions, only keep pace 
with the natural increase of population. his 1n- 
dicates that the schools have been brought with- 
in the reach of the people and are generally used 
by them. The average attendance of pupils for 
the school term shows an increase of 7,949, and 
has pow reached nearly 69 per centum of the en- 
rolment. That this percentage should be so high 
among a peopie mainly rural is highly encourag- 
ing, because it demonstrates that the work of the 
schools has become more effective and better ap- 
preciated.” 


We do not see how any candid person, who 
will take the trouble to investigate the facts, 


| can avoid the conclusion that the work of 


public education in the South is now in a most 
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hopeful condition, and that the worst thing 
which could possibly befall the cause would be 
an assumption by the nation of a burden 
which the South has shown herself able to car- 
ry alone, and will be all the stronger in the end 
for having carried alone. There was a time 
when an appeal for national help might 
have been urged with force. Just after the 
war, when the South was plunged in pov- 
erty, When, as in South Carolina in 1869, 
not one child in ten attended public schools, it 
might have been fairly urged that Congress 
should come to the rescue. But half a genera- 
tion has passed since that time, and the South, 
by her own confession, is now able to do the 
work, and will be able to do it better every 
year as she grows richer. The short-sighted 
Northern philanthropists who try to persuade 
her that she is too poor are ber worst enemies. 
Mr. Blair’s bill only needs to be seen in its true 
light, as a bill to promote educational mendi- 
cancy, to be sure to be rejected. 


BROOKLYN AND PHILADELPHIA, 
By a rather striking coincidence there has just 
been presented in two of our chief cities con- 
vincing evidence of the bitter hostility to civil- 
service reform which is entertained by the pro- 
fessional politicians of both parties. Brooklyn 
has long been a Democratic city in national 


politics, and has suffered from one of 
the worst systems of boss rule ever 
known in the country, except for the 


brief periods when the taxpayers, without re- 
gard to party, have joined in electing non-parti- 
san officials, as notably during the recent Low 
régime. Philadelphia, on the other hand, has 
long been a Republican ‘‘ stronghold” in na- 
tional politics, and has been cursed with a ring 
second in corruption only to Tammany in New 
York, which has for years absolutely ruled 
the city, except when some peculiarly cynical 
abuse of power aroused the public for a_ brief 
season to a spasmodic revolt. The Democratic 
Machine is now in good running order in 
Brooklyn and the Republican Machine in 
Philadelphia, so that each party is able to 
manifest its attitude toward municipal reform 
with the utmost clearness. 

Last fall the Brooklyn Democrats nominated 
for Mayor one of those well-meaning but weak- 


backed ‘‘business men,” whom the party 


managers have found by long experience the | 


most taking candidates to masquerade behind 
during a canvass, and tbe most subservient 


officials after election. Boss McLaughlin's 





dummy in this instance conclusively demon- | 


strated his unfitness for responsibility by writ- 


ing a letter of acceptance which sneered at 
the competitive system, that had long been 


in successful operation in his city, as an 
unpractical device, and virtually assured the 
‘*boys’ that the examinations should be so 
changed, if the Democrats came into power, 
that the questions would not bother them. 
The dummy was elected, and his administra- 
tion is already justifying the Machine's confi- 
dence in him. He turned over the depart- 
ments which control the most *‘ patronage ” to 
Democrats distinguished more for partisan 
activity than for business qualifications, and 
these men have been quick to prove that they 
intended to run their departments primarily 
for the benefit of party strikers. 
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Last week the City Works Commissioner. 
who has several hundred subordinates, insist- 
ed upon their handing him their resignations 
for his acceptance at any time he may insist 
upon them. The law expressly gives the Com 
missioner the right to remove any subordinate 
during the first month of his incumbency 
without assigning any reason, and after that 
period upon filing a statement of the cause. 
The Department has been placed upon a 


good business footing under Mayor Low, 
and the interests of the public service 


would require or justify very few changes 
among the large force of subordinates. But 
the Commissioner scarcely veils his intention 
to be governed solely by partisan considerations 
in deciding whether or not to retain a man, 
and his almost openly avowed object, in asking 


wholesale resignations in blank, is to be able to | 


get rid of employees from time to time, as 
places must be made for importunate *‘ 
ers,” 


work 
without the check which the necessity of 
giving a sound reason after the expiration of 
the first month would impose. 
the new officials are making a 
effort to the consent of the State 
Civil-Service Commissioners to changes in 
the system of examinations for filling the 
vacancies thus created, that the 
petition will be a mere farce and ‘ the right 
man” 


Meanwhile 
desperate 
secure 


so com 


will be able to pull through every 
time. In short, the object of the new Demo 


cratic administration in Brooklyn is to break 
down, so far as possible, the system of conduct 
ing municipal affairs upon business principles 
which has been so successfully built up under 


Mr. Low. 


The Republicans have an overwhelming | 


majority in the City Council of Philadelphia 
The term of the Chief Engineer of the Water 
Department is about expiring, and the City 
Counct! was called upon on Thursday to elect 
his s ‘Lhe incumbent, Col. William 
Ludlow, is a graduate of West Point, an ac 
complished civil engineer, an executive offi 
cer of rare ability, an official who has served 


cessor. 


for three years absolutely without — re 
proach. He came very near to being the 


ideal man for the place, when the Council, in 
deference an public sentiment, 
originally elected him, and he now adds to 
natural qualifications the notable advantage of 
long experience with the Department and en 
tire familiarity with its needs. Great improve 

ments in the water service which are in imme 

diate contemplation render his retention pecu- 
liarly desirable, as a complete assurance that the 
large amounts to be expended will be honestly 
applied. Inthe whole history of city covern 
ment in this country there has seldom been a 
case where the retlection of a competent and 
faithful official was more imperatively de 
manded by every consideration of the public 
interest. 

There was but one possible pretext which 
could be advanced by Colonel Ludlow’s most 
bitter enemy as a ground for rejecting him. 
He is personally a Democrat in national poli- 
tics, and votes the Democratic ticket. 
not pretended that he had 
power to promote the interests of 
Democratic party; or, rather, when 
a charge was vaguely made, a careful investi- 
gation showed that it was absolutely without 


to aroused 


It was 
used his 


the 


such | 


1-43 


foundation, while a of 


of the De partment 


scrutiny ‘litical 
affiliations of all employees 
after he for 
showed that only 5 of 
Democrats. He had 


Department upon business principles, and the 


tha ™ 
three its head 
the whok 


simply conducted the 


had been years 


O26 wer 


most stalwart Republican could cite no 


cn 
where he had done anything to help th 
Democratic — party Yet the Republican 
Councilmen met in caucus not long age and 
de ided to re fuse Colonel Ludlow reClectior 


solely because they were unwilling to have the 
Department run upon business principles, and 
were resolved to have it 


Republican Machine 


run 


as 8 


=e ‘ 
Public sentiment 


tested against the movement. Even such a thor 
ough-going Blaine organ as the J*reas joined 
in the outery, and called upon Republican 


Councilmen to turn Mugwumps and reject | 
regular nominee But it was all of n 


When the 


met, only tw 
the Republican members had independe: 


Councilmen 





enough to vote with the Democrats for 4" 


Ludlow’s retlection; the other ninety-three 


supported the candidate of the Republican Ma 
chine. They did it, as one of them frankiy 
confe seu, because he is ‘ Rey t 
ean,” and because thev  beheved this 
speaker's patronage platform 1 sa et us 
Kee Pp thre enke fi r OUTS Ives mn t the 
Democr its ret on { We “ 

over to them As the /’rese has frankness 
to admit, Colonel Ludlow, * the m efficient 


and competent ofticer the Department bas ever 


had.” is thrown overboard because he os a 
good ofticer, and because his office is ad 


ininistered strictly on business principles 

These Brooklyn and Philadelphia Weidents 
are full of instruction. We N 
deal of dispute the past year as to whether Re 
publican or 
mor 


have had a great 


Demoeratic the 


The 


truth is that both sets are its bitter enemies 


politicians are 


friendly to civil-service reform 


and that there is nothing to choose between 
them. Each crowd is, like Ensign Stebbins, 
‘for the law, but agin’ its enforcement.” 


} 


The Brooklyn Democratic City 
last fall gave 


Convention 
an ‘‘unqualified endorsement ” 


to the principles of the Civil-Service Law 


“as 
enacted by the Legislature of this State, and 
joW applicable to the city of Brooklyn,” and 


n 
further pledged the party ‘‘to modify them in 
no other respect than practical experience may 
show to be necessary for the more efficient car- 
Philade Iphia 
conventions have repeated] y de- 


rving on of the public business,” 
Republican 
clared in favor of reform methods and the ap 
plication of business principles to public af- 
fairs. Yet the Democratic ring in Brooklyn 
coolly repudiates its pledges and tries to break 
down the law, while the Republican Machine 
in Philadelphia rejects a faithful official simply 
for having lived up to the Republican platform. 

The friends of reform have good reason to 
rejoice over these performances, Nothing 
could do so much to advance the cause which 
they have at heart as the open hostility of the 
corrupt rings and the party machines, The 
difference between the system of business prin- 
ciples in public affairs and the spoils system is 
here made plain to the comprehension of every 
voter. There is no chance to confuse the issue, 


and when the issue is once made plain, the 


' eventual triumph of reform is assured. 
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CAREER OF THE SALISBURY MINISTRY. 
Lonpon, February 4, 1886. 


Now that the Tory Ministry of 1885 has ex- 
pired, your readers may expect to have some ob- 
servations on its short but interesting life. It 
has been the briefest Ministry of the last half cen- 
tury, having lasted just seven months. When, on 
Mr. Gladstone’s resignation last June, after the 
unexpected defeat which he suffered on the 
Budget, office was offered to Lord Salisbury, 
there was much difference of opinion in Tory 
circles as to whether it would or would not be 
better toremain in opposition. The common view 
in both parties was, that whichever party was in 
opposition would bave the better chance at the 
general election, because it would be able to assail 
its adversaries, instead of standing on the defen- 
sive. This view made the Liberals well pleased 
to quit office, and equally dissuaded the Tories 
from coming in. But ina party which has been 
out of power for some years there are always 
many men eager for the spoils, even such limited 
spoils as our system awards to the victors. There 
are peerages and other titles of honor; there is the 
patronage of the civil-service posts that may fall 
vacant; there are the great offices of state them- 
selves. The desire for these tells potently on the 
chiefs through their relatives and fnends, and in 
this instance Lord Randolph Churchill, who had 
been the most active combatant in the House of 
Commons, was anxious at all hazards to come in 
and taste power. His counsels prevailed, and a 
Tory Cabinet was formed in which he held a 
place of influence scarcely second to that of Lord 
Salisbury. The result seemsto have justified his 
boldness. Although the Tories have been beaten 
at the g:neral election, their defeat is nowise due 
to their having taken office. So far as one can 
judge, they stood to be beaten in any case, and 
they have probably gained somewhat more than 
they lost by being the party in power. Their te- 
nure had been too short to permit them to make 
serious blunders, or to make the blunders of their 
Liberal predecessors forgotten. The courage 
which they showed in taking office while in a mi- 
nority in the House of Commons, inspired their 
supporters with zeal and hope. Some of their 
chief figures, and uotably Lord Randolph 
Churchill himself. gained importance by their 
official status, which turned them from mere 
skirmishers into responsible statesmen. 

I believe, therefore, that this general election 
has condemned the view held in June that the 
Liberals would gain and the Tories lose by the 
change of Ministry which then took place. That 
the latter did not carry the country at the election 
was due to other and preéxisting causes which 
were too strong for them. Scotland remained 
steadily Liberal. The new voters in the English 
counties went Liberal, partly because they felt 
that their admission to the franchise was a gift of 
the Liberals, partly, in the agricultural districts, 
out of hostility to the farmers, who have long 
been Tories. The Lrish vote in the English boroughs 
gave Lord Salisbury twenty-five seats, but even 
with this gain he was left in a minority of eighty- 
four as against the Liberals. Yet their defeat 
was no disgrace to the Tory party. They fought 
with great spirit and developed an unexpectedly 
strong organization. The Established Church, 
acting not merely through its pastors, but also 
through the district visitors and other feminine 
agencies, did splendid work among the humbler 
class of voters. Toryism rejoices to find that it 
may be, if properly handled, just as vigorous and 
popular among the poor as among the rich, and, 

therefore, while political philosophers shake their 
heads over an extended suffrage, Tory party ma- 
nagers perceive that they have a better chance 
than they ever expected of fighting the Radicals 
on their own ground. 


, 
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Of the personal qualities of the outgoing Minis 
try there is not very much to be said. When 
it was formed, it was deemed weak in compari- 
son to that of Mr. Gladstone. It contained fewer 
men of acknowledged capacity either for speak- 
ing or for administration. Nor has its career de- 
veloped any reputations. The nobodies of whom 
it largely consisted remain nobodies still. Only 
two persons have improved their position, Lord 
Salisbury has, by the confession of his opponents, 
done well as Foreign Secretary. He threw over- 
board, in the most hearty and unapologetic way, 
the Eastern policy of which he had been the or- 
gan in Lord Beaconsfield’s Government from 
1878 to 1880, and promoted, when he might have 
been expected to disapprove and retard, the 
union of the two Bulgarias. The irritation 
which had existed between the German Chan- 
cery and our Foreign Office under the previous 
Government disappeared,*and Bismarck seems 
to have almost gone out of his way to make 
things smooth for the rivals of those whom be 
considered unfriendly to himself. The violent 
tone which Lord Salisbury had used toward 
Russia was quickly dropped, and the question 
of the Afghan frontier settled upon the lines 
which Mr. Gladstone’s Government had ap- 
proved ; so that here, also, Liberal critics found 
nothing to condemn. 

On the whole, Lord Salisbury stands now be- 
fore the country with a character for adminis- 
trative judgment, as well as vigor, which he 
never enjoyed before. It is the same with Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Whether or no he has 
really proved a good executive official, the pub- 
lic cannot tell, because it knows very little of 
what goes on inside the walls of our departments. 
But, at any rate, he has done better than might 
have been predicted from the reckless violence 
of his speeches in opposition. He has made no 
conspicuous mistakes. In the only large enter- 
prise he has had to direct, the expedition against 
Burmah, he has acted, or allowed the Indian 
Viceroy to act, with promptitude and decision, 
and gains credit for these qualities even from 
those who doubt the need for the war and con- 
demn the annexation to which it has led. In his 
Pariiamentary, as well as his platform harangues, 
be has occasionally relapsed into the abusive vein 
by which he rose to eminence ; but these lapses 
have been fewer and fewer, while his serious 
speeches have shown plenty of force and cou- 
rage. Those who have watched him closely do 
not think any better of his statesmansbip or pa- 
triotism than they did before, but they admit 
that he has made himself more than ever the 
fighting leader of the mass of the Tory party, 
the man whom its bolder spirits are prepared to 
follow in any new departure. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, who was nominally leader of the House 
of Commons, has behaved very much as was ex- 
pected, neither raising nor lowering his reputa- 
tion as a solid, dry, resolute man, with little pli- 
ability and no brilliance. He was not severely 
tested in the House of Commons, because during 
last July and August the Ministry carried on its 
business at sufferance, the Liberals wishing to 
keep them in ; and during the election campaign 
he did not shine, for his platform manner is heavy 
and his ideas want freshness. 

On the domestic policy of the Salisbury Minis- 
try there is nothing to say, because they did not 
develop any. They began by dropping the Irish 
Coercion Act, not alleging, as they might have 
done, that it would have been all but impossible 
to procure its renewal at so late a period of the 
session as the end of June, but declaring that 
they conceived coercion to be justified only by 
extreme necessity, and that no extreme necessity 
existed. Such a declaration, followed as it was 
by strictures upon Lord Spencer’s government ef 
Ireland, severely tried the aristocratic section of 
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their followers, who would like to put Ireland 
under martial law. But the murmurs of disap- 
proval soon died away, and nothing else arose to 
cause division in the Tory ranks. When the 
election campaign began, it became necessary to 
set some sort of policy before the country. This 
might have been expected to open fissures in the 
compact structure of the party. But Lord Salis- 
bury confined himself to adopting, with consider- 
able modifications, some of the proposals Mr. 
Gladstone had already made, and he was relieved 
from the necessity of doing more by the highly 
aggressive tactics of the advanced Liberals. 
Their hostility to the Established Church enabled 
him to pose, quite honestly, as the advocate of 
the principle of establishments, and to assume, 
with less justification, the position of Defender 
of the Faith. The whole Tory party rallied to 
the cry; the battle became a defensive one. There 
was no more risk of internal dissensions; there 
was no longer much need of an attractive pro- 
gramme. Had the Ministry obtained a majority, 
they would have bad to frame a positive policy 
and submit it in the form of bills to Parliament. 
They would in particular have been forced to 
prepare a comprehensive scheme for rural local 
government, and would have found it extremely 
difficult to make such a scheme popular without 
alienating the landed aristocracy. But the Irish 
difficulty was nearer and more menacing. Hav- 
ing won from twenty totairty seats by Parnellite 
votes, they were under a prima-facie obligation 
to adopt a friendly tone to the Nationalists, to 
abstain from coercive measures, and go as far as 
they dared in the direction of home rule. Lord 
Carnarvon seems to have been sent to Ireland as 
Viceroy in the hope of carrying out such a policy. 
But when the result of the elections showed that 
even with the aid of the Parnellites they would 
have a majority of only four in the House of 
Commons; when they had reason to think that 
Mr. Gladstone was willing to go at least as far 
toward home rule as their most loyal supporters 
would follow them; when the reception given in 
the press and by society to the scheme ascribed to 
him had shown how little the English people, and 
especially the upper class, were inclined toward 
Nationalist ideas, they could not but stop short. 
For a time they seemed to have hesitated, and it is 
a plausible conjecture that the Cabinet was divid- 
ed. When they drew up the Queen’s speech they 
were still in doubt whether or no to propose a 
coercion bill, and their plan was to amend the 
procedure rules of the House of Commons before 
attempting anything else. After the debate on 
the address had begun, and they had felt the pres- 
sure of their own supporters, anxious fo see strong 
measures taken in Ireland, they resolved to gain 
a few days by sending over Mr. W. H. Smith as 
Irish Secretary to advise them on the state of the 
country. Two days later, when it was plain that 
they could not hope to keep office, because the 
Parnellites were going to vote against them, and 
the Liberals were sure to turn them out on some 
early day—these two parties being in so great a 
majority that an accidental defeat must come if 
an intentional one did not—they nerved them- 
selves to a more decided course, and gave notice, 
without waiting for Mr. Smith's report, or even 
referring to his mission, that they would bring in 
an Irish coercion bill and ask precedence for it: 
whereupon they were forthwith turned out. 
Nothing in their life became them so little as 
their entering it and quittingit. They entered it 
by throwing overboard their former advocacy of 
repressive legislation for Ireland, and determin- 
ing to govern without it—a resolution laudable 
in itself, but less laudable in them, and rendered 
suspicious by the aid they had so frequently ob- 
tained against Mr. Gladstone’: Cabinet from Irish 
votes. They died, or at least they hastened their 
death, by an equally sudden change of front to 
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the policy of repression, when it was plain that 
the Irish vote would be thrown against them, 
and that the best thing to play for was a reputa- 
tion for vigor in the eyes of the English. The 
weakness, however, of their counsels during the 
previous week has been little redeemed by this 
death-bed resolution ; and the comparative quiet 
of Ireland, where outrages have been few, and 
convictions generally obtained at the assizes, has 
made the proposal of a coercion bill seem more 
like a party stroke than a dictate of firm policy. 


Yet whoever considers the whole difliculties of | 


the Irish problem will not judge harshly the 
faults of any English Government. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Ministry also erred, every ministry is 
sure to err, in dealing with such a tangle. 


There | 


is so much to be said against every course and so | 


little for any course, that one cannot be surprised 
that fourteen men should find it hard to hold to 
the same course even for a week. This is the 
first and chief moral of the short but eventful 
annals of the departed Administration. It came 
in by Irish help, it lived so long as it kept aloof 
from Irish questions, it fell so scon as it was 
forced to touch them. The same Serbonian bog 
will probably engulf other English ministries be- 
fore at last some one drains it off or fills it up. 
The other moral is that Conservatism in its old 
sense, in the sense of Sir Robert Peel's days, has 
almost vanished from England. There was little 
or nothing, except their defence of the Estab- 
lished Church at the general election, to distin- 
guish the Salisbury Government from a Liberal 
Government. It never took its stand on Con- 
servative principles. It never talked Conserva- 
tive language. Three of the m2asures which it 
passed in the closing weeks of the last Parliament 
savored of State Socialism at least as much as 
any that passed under Mr. Gladstone's auspices. 
Even when it was resisting the amendment (to 
the address) about allotments for agricultural 
laborers last week, it left the economic and Con- 
servative view to be stated by Mr. Goschen and 
Lord Hartington, and declared itself willing to 
zo in for an allotment scheme. 


Electoral power | 





has now so completely passed to the working | 


classes that no ministry,’on either side, ventures 
to oppose what the working classes are believed 
to desire, and few are the politicians who have 
the courage even to tell the working classes that 
they are wrong in any wish they express. 

Since their fall, little has been said or thought 
about the outgoing Cabinet, nor will any of their 


doings, except the annexation of Burmah, be | 


long remembered. 
the rising sun ; and since the question whether 
Mr. Gladstone would form a Cabinet has been 
settled, curiosity is at work on the direction its 
Irish policy will take. The Tory party has this 
consolation for its defeat, that it marches out in 
good order, loyal to its leaders, unpledged to any 
particular Irish or English measures, full of fight- 
ing spirit, and hopeful of improving its position 
at that general election which every one believes 
to be not far distant. ,- 





PAUL BAUDRY. 
Paris, January 28, 1886. 

THE funeral of Paul Baudry took place vester- 
day at the Church of Notre Dame des Champs, 
not far from the house which was long the home 
of the man who may well be called the first artist 
of our modern French school. It was some con 
solation for those who had known him to see 
the immense concourse of people which was at- 
tracted by this funeral. There were not only 
the usual deputations from tte Institute, from 
the Beaux-Arts, the official representatives of 
art; there were ali the young rapins who live in 
the studios of the Latin quarter; there were 
workingmen mingled with men and women of 


All eyes are turned toward | 
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the best soci ty; there were models, and even 
emall Italian children in their picturesque rags. 
Baudry was beloved by all those who knew him, 
and he will be regretted as a man as well as an 
artist. 

His origin was of the most humble sort. His 
father made wooden shoes at Bourbon-Vendee, 
where Paul was born November 7, [828. He en 
tered the School of the Beaux-Arts in 1845, as 
one of the pupils of that great establishment. 
The young Vendean obtained a prize as the re 
sult of his three years’ study, and this prize gave 
himentrance to the French School of Painting at 
Rome. It was certainly curious, in an ethnologi- 
cal point of view, to see a young Breton, a Celt, 
find himself so immediately at home in Rome 
and in Italy. Baudry was made, as it were, for 
Italy, and he found himself, at the age of twenty, 
in his own element, among the great works of 
art of Raphael and Michael Angelo. No painter 
of our time can be said to have assimilated so 
well, without being a mere copyist, Italian art, 
its color, its methods, its noble simplicity, its 
idealism. Baudry was completely seduced by 
Rome, and not only seduced, transformed. His 
first master had been Drolling, a classic of the 
classic, but one of those classics who had never 
understood the Itahan genius, its elegance and 
its liberty. Drolling belonged to the school of 
David, a school which had rehabilitated the 
study of the nude, but which had, so to speak, 
no soul and no life. Baudry found masters in 
Rome who taught him new lessons, and his genius 
was allready toreceive them. A -sortof preéstab 
lished harmony placed him in direct communica- 
tion with the greatest masters. 

While he was at Rome (the pupils of the 
School of the Villa Medici remain there five 
years, at the expense of the state), he sent a few 
pictures to Paris. The best of them, the * Tor 
ture of a Vestal,” is now at the Museum of Lille; 
it is dated 1857. There is every year an official 
report on these remittances from Rome. Speak 
ing of this work of Baudry’s, the reporter ex 
pressed the fear lest the painter should abandon 
too much the traditions of art—a singular judg 
ment, as nobody has been, in one sense, more 
faithful t> tradition than Baudry; only he found 
it where it really was, not with David, but with 
the great masters of the old times. 

Besides his ‘* Vestal,” Baudry had sent, for his 
first public exhibition, a picture which is now in 
the Museum of the Luxembourg, and which is a 
true revelation of his own peculiar genius 
‘Fortune and the Child.” 


It was 
It is a charming pic- 


| ture; the sleeping infant, the goddess in her 


chaste nudity, the lands*ape. all remind the spec- 
tator forcibly of the Venetian masters, of Palma 
Vecchio, of Giorgione, of Titian himself. Bau 
dry had assimilated the grace, the golden color, 
the easy and harmonious 
of the school of Venice. He had sent also some 
smaller pictures—** Saint John the Baptist in his 
childhood,” a lovely picture: the portrait of the 
young soa of Mme. S——: and a‘ Leda.” To 
this first period belong also the ** Magdalene,” 
painted in L858 (which is now in the Museum of 
Nantes), and the * Toilet of Venus” (which is in 
the Museum of Bordeaux), indications 
show that Baudry'’s pictures were bought, as an 
encouragement, by the state. and presented to 
the provincial museums; the public was not yet 
acquainted with him, though he had risen as it 
were almost immediately to the highest regions 
of art. 

The Milanese and the Venetian painters were 
the first masters of Baudry. While he inspired 
himself with their works, he did not forget that 
nature is the greatest master after all. and he 
made portraits. [ have sometimes heard people 
lament over the necessity under which some 
painters were placed to produce portraits in order 


lines, the je ne 


STIs yitow 


These 





to make a living 
sentiment. I 


I cannot sympathize with tais 
convinced that the 
painters lose nothing and can gain much by por 
trait making 


am createst 


Nothing is really so rare asa good 
portrait, one which shows not only the physical 
Ra 
Dvyek, of 


highest 


man, but the intellectual, the moral man 
phael made portraits; those of Van 

Rembrandt, of Rubens are among the 
works of art. The portraits of Baudrv are also 
worthy of all attention. He exhibited in thi 
lon of 1857 bis P trait of Beulé, who was a pt 
fessor and amember of the French A: 
author of a life of Augustus and of the Cosars 


Sa 
} } 
miiemy, the 


It is impossible to forget this picture, f eal 
ism and of life, which gave all the 
the personage. We can in 
characteristics of the talent of Baudry. Why is 
it that he was inthe end equally admired and be 


loved by the disciples of the old classic schools 
and by 


ull of r 
character of 


soe it the essential 


the most advanced realists and impres 


sionists / It is because he always copied lite, he 


painted what he saw; but he saw it not only 
with his optic nerve, he saw it also with his mina 
He was able to choose in nature what suited him 
best, and what could take a place in some 


precen 
ceived harmony of form and of color, but 


he did 
not create in his mind a factitious nature, he was 
at the same time a realist and an idealist 

Baudry painted portrnits other 


among | hes r 


sons, of M. Guizot (and this may be considenad a 
of the sculptor, 
Charles Garnier, the architect of the new Opera 
of Edmond About. enough, 


traits of men are more admired and 


masterpiece), Guillaume, 


of 
Curtously his por 
are perhaps 
better than his portraits of women, though he was 
essentially the painter of feminine 
beauty. 


and 


grace 


There was perhaps something the 


in 
modern fashions which offended or crossed his 
taste. He made his portraits of men some hat tn 
the Flemish style, generally on dark grounds; 
in the por 
traits of small dimensions, such as those of About, 
of Garnier, with their bluish or 


he 


adopted, however, the Clouet style 
greenish back 
lhe portrait of About isa marvel. It 
miniature more inde 
‘oncentrated form of art. Bau 
dry, who was disdainfal of money, often refused 
to make portraits; he always wished to have in 
teresting models 


ground 
not a 
pendence; it isa 


is it has more life. 


interesting to him for some 
reason or other 

While he painted portraits, he never forgot the 
form of art for which he was peculiarly fitted. 
His * Pearl and Wave,” which was exhibited in 
1865 and was bought by Mr. Stewart, is a concep 
tion of exquisite charm. The Pearl is a woman 
who bas been rolled by the waves, the color of 
which is opaline and pearly. The atmosphere is 
‘lear; the color has the blueness, the transparen- 
ey whi-h characterizes what may be called the 
decorative part of this artist's work. 

We now arrive at the great work of Baudry 
—the decorative painting of the foyer of the Opé 
ra. He had tried his hand, in the decorative 
stvle, in the small hétel of Mme. de Paiva, in the 
Champs Elysées, where he had treated some ceil 
ings. He had alsopainted two panels, ‘‘ Cybele” 
and ‘‘Amphitrite,” for Mme. de Nadaillac’s house. 
He had made some figures, symbolizing the towns 
of Italy, for the Duchess of Galliera. From the 
year 1865 Baudry disappears, as it were, for eight 
years; he devotes himself completely to the larg- 
est decorative work of our time. He first went 
to Rome again, and shut himself up in the Sis- 
tine Chapel; he made some copies of the Sibyls 
and of other figures, which, though they are co- 
pies, are masterpieces in their way. They are 
now in the Palace of the Beaux-Arts. It was not 
possible, of course, to recommence the Sistine 
Chapel, or the famous Hall of the Ten of the Du- 
cal Palace of Venice in a modern opera-house, 
Baudry had to make a new and complete pro- 
gramme: it was a sort of apotheosis of the fine 
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arts, personified, deified, and placed in ideal and 
mythological regions. Baudry first made all his 
drawings with nude figures (these drawings are 
truly admirable and have all been preserved), in 
order to have as much truth and harmony as pos- 
sible in the movements, the attitudes, the groups. 
He had to treat three immense ceilings, on which 
he glorified the arts, and to tell in twelve irregu- 
lar surfaces the whole history of music, and of 
the art of dancing from Apollo to Salomé. He 
painted the muses on great panels, and finally on 
ten medallions placed before the gigantic doors. 
He made groups of children, representing the in- 
strumental music of all nations. 

The cartoons of this gigantic work ought to be 
preserved in the Louvre. As for the pictures, 
which excited an immense movement of enthu- 
siasm when they were first shown to the public, 
they were slowly blackened by the gas till they 
became almost indistinct. Lately they have been 
washed with much care, and they have recovered 
now all their beauty. Electric light has been 
substituted for gas light, and it is to be hoped 
that the electric light will do them no harm. 
Still, many people think that copies ought to be 
left in place of the original pictures, and that 
these ought to be transferred to the Louvre, as 
they are certainly the greatest monument of mo- 
dern French art. 

This immense work of the Opéra occupied 
eight entire years of the life of Baudry. Dur- 
ing all this time he worked merely for glory, and 
not for money. The journeys, the studies for 
the paintings of the Opéra, absorbed completely 
the sum which was given him by the state. 
Baudry now began to make portraits again, but 
he always returned with much pleasure to his 
favorite decorative subjects. Among his works 
of the latter period we must cite the ‘* Wedding 
of Psyche,” a charming ceiling which was paint- 
ed for the house of Mr. Vanderbilt in New York, 
and was exhibited in 1882 at the Orangerie of 
the Tuileries. 

Baudry showed much originality 1n the ceiling 
of the great hall of the Court of Cassation, the 
* Glorification of Law.” It is one of the boldest 
decorative pictures I know, as bold as a Tiepolo, 
but with a much higher and nobler feeling. The 
coloration is extraordinary : the red gown of the 
judge shines wonderfully on the clear blues and 
greens of the allegorical figures. The composi- 
tion is extremely fine: there is a child worthy of 
Raphael. We can pass the same eulogy on the 
ceiling painted for Chantilly, representing Mer- 
cury carrying Psyche to heaven. There is an 
exquisite idealism in this scene—in the blue sky, 
the light clouds, the purity of Psyche, the despair 
of Cupid. It may be called the chant du cygne. 
Alas ! Baudry had promised to come to Chantilly 
to put his name on the ceiling with his own hand, 
and now his hand is cold. Lut if bis name is not 
there, his genius is visible in every detail of this 
masterpiece. Those who visit Chantilly will do 
well to look, also, on the *‘Saint Hubert,” by 
Baudry, an extraordinary picture, which has 


been the subject of much discussion; and the | 


little cupids playing with the emblems of the 
gods, which were transported by the Duc d’Au- 
male to Chantilly from the Hétel Fould. 
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Correspondence. 

PRESIDENTS TREATMENT 
MARYLAND. 

To THe Eprror or THE NatTIOoN: 


THE OF 


Sm: In Maryland we find it impossible to 
comprehend civil-service reform as practised in 
this State by the Administration. 

We understand and agree perfectly with the 
views expressed by the President in his message, 


The Nation. 


| but the practice is incomprehensible. He was 
| elected on the distinct pledge, made by the Demo- 
cratic party and reiterated by him, that ‘‘ public 
office is a public trust,” and yet, as far as Mary- 
land is concerned, the Federal patronage has 
been used to maintain the most corrupt and 
offensive spoils system that exists in the Union. 
It is announced in our press that the President 
has notified the Democratic Senators and mem- 
bers of Congress from this State that they must 
agree upon the principal Federal appomtments, 
and that he will surrender his Constitutional 
prerogative of appointment and let them ap- 
point whomever they agree upon, Our senior 
Senator Gorman has taken open and public 
ground against the civil-service principles of 
the President ; and his friend, Representative 
Compton, in a public speech two days ago, de- 
clared his hostility to .the existing law and his 
willingness to vote for its repeal. These two 
gentlemen daily frequent the departments in 
search of offices for their friends, and get them 
too. During the recent exciting canvass in this 
State, Senator Gorman’s avowed advocacy of 
the spoils system, and the distinct understand- 
ing that he commanded the Federal patronage to 
secure his reélection, did in fact secure his re- 
election. And to-day the whole power of the 
Federal patronage is as thoroughly used in sup- 
port of the spoils system as that of New York 
ever was under Tweed. 

There has been for years a body of Democrats 
here who have kept up a constant protest against 
the corrupt methods of Machine politics by which 
the party has been and is controlled. In 1881, 
while the President was Mayor of Buffalo, and 
in 1883, when he was Governor of New York, 
Governor Hamilton, of this State, appealed to 
the Democratic party against the bosses, to re- 
form the grievous and corrupt practices then 
prevailing. For instance, in a General Assem- 
bly of 111 members, there were 105 employees 
whose wages exceeded those of the members. Of 
the sinking fund establis!ed by the Constitu- 
tion, taxes to raise which were regularly col- 
lected, over three millions had been squandered, 
and no substantial part set aside in a sinking 
fund. The registration lists of the city of Balti- 
more contained 30,000 spurious names of voters, 
who had died, removed, or were fictitious or ille- 
gal. Governor Hamilton's appeal was backed by 
a strong body of brave and honest sentiment, but 
accomplished nothing against the Machine. A 
new registration was provided, which its spon- 
sors confess is fraudulent, and the ballot-box pro- 
| duces results at command of the bosses. There 
is no fair election here, and the voice of the peo- 
ple is actually stifled. In the Legislature now in 
session violent resolutions are introduced de- 
nouncing civil-service reform and instructing 
our representatives to vote for the repeal of the 
law. They are received with great applause. 

With these facts notorious, the Administration 
| appoints Higgins, Thomas, and “lots of the 
boys.” The Civil-Service Association, Governor 
Hamilton, and a large number of the leading 
Democrats of the State have besought the as- 
sistance of the Administration in favor of good 
government. They have explained to the Presi- 

dent and Cabinet the real question in Maryland, 
which is between corrupt Machine politics and 
| decent methods, between bad and good govern- 
| ment. They are utterly ignored, and every ap- 

pointment up to this time has been made in the 
interest of the spoils system. Workers, hench- 
men, and heelers are alone considered, and the 
| whole morale of a civil-service-reform Adminis- 
tration is exerted against civil-service reform. 
No man in Maryland will deny this. The 
cause of good government is prostrate before 
the patronage power of the Federal Government. 
I have been a reform Democrat, with positive 
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ideas against the spoils system, before the Presi- 
dent entered public life. I supported him ear- 
nestly in the canvass of 1884. But I cannot un- 
derstand how he and his Cabinet delegate the 
appvinting power to members of Congress, sup- 
port the people who are hostile to his ideas, and 
ignore those who maintain his declared princi- 
ples. O. L. D. 


BALTIMORE, February 6, 1886. 





THE OHIO IMBROGLIO. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your current issue you have something 
to say about the Ohio legislative imbroglio. Per- 
mit me to say that you share the misunderstand- 
ing of the facts involved which is common among 
outside observers, and which is not to be wonder- 
ed at, as Ohio political affairs are perplexingly 
complicated. 

The Cincinnati election frauds last October 
were of two kinds—(1) frauds at the polls and in 
the count, and (2) forgeries in the official returns 
after they had been signed by the judges. Re- 
publicans claim that but for the frauds they 
would have carried the county (Hamilton) by at 
least 5,000, and at this date there is little denial 
by the Democrats that the entire Republican 
ticket was legally elected by a large majority. 
But the Republicans go further—they claim that 
even on the face of the returns (minus the proved 
and, indeed, admitted forgeries) nine Republican 
candidates for the House of Representatives and 
two of the Republican Senatorial candidates were 
shown to have been elected. The County Clerk, 
who is a ‘‘ gang” Democrat, insisted on counting 
the known forged additions to the returns. In 
the case of one Democratic candidate for the Se- 
nate, the forgers forgot to change the figure 7 
into a 9 (as was done for all the other Democratic 
candidates, by putting a cipher on top of the 7) ; 
but the County Clerk was equal to the occasion, 
and of his own motion added the extra 200 neces- 
sary to elect this particular candidate. 

Before the returns were certified to the Secre- 
tary of State, the Republicans sought by manda- 
mus and injunction to compel the County Clerk 
to count only the legal returns—that is, to pre- 
vent his counting the known and confessed for- 
geries in the returns, made after they had been 
signed by the election judges. The Circuit Court 
decided in favor of the Republicans. A divided 
decision was given by the Supreme Court, the 
majority holding, however, that the courts could 
not interfere with the County Clerk—that he 
could count what he pleased; but the Court 
unanimously recognized that there had been 
forged additions to tae returns. Thereupon the 
County Clerk issued his certificates to all the De- 
mocratic candidates, and the Secretary of State 
(a Republican) admitted those gentlemen on the 
prima-facie evidence of their certificates. 

As in other States, each branch of the Legisla- 
ture is the judge of ‘‘the election, return, and 
qualification of its members.” In the House the 
question was raised that the Democratic delega- 
tion from Hamilton County were not entitled to 
their seats on the face of the returns. An in- 
vestigation was held, and the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections reported that, on the 
face of the returns, nine of the Democrats hold- 
ing certificates were defeated. Hence the oust- 
ing of nine Democrats and the seating of as 
many Republicans. On the face of the returns 
the tenth Republican vandidate to the House was 
certainly defeated, but he is now contesting on 
the ground of fraud at the election. 

Now as to the Senate. With the aid of the four 
holding seats by virtue of certificates from the 
Clerk of Hamilton County, the Democrats had 
just a majority. The first business they did, 
after electing Democratic clerks and sergeants-at- 
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arms, was to alter the rules from those in use by 
the fast Senate (which was Democratic), so as to 
practically make the clerk the presiding officer 
of the Senate, and also to give contestees a right 
to vote on their own cases, the application of 
course being to the seats of the four Democrats 
from Hamilton County, against which contests 
had been filed. It was the adoption of these 
extraordivary rules which led to the deadlock. 
The Constitution of Ohio, im explicit terms, 
defines the duties of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
It states that he shall preside over the Senate, 
order roll-calls, and announce resuits of votes, 
etc. The clerk attempted to perform these du- 
ties, but the Lieutenant-Governor insisted on his 
constitutional rights. This was followed by the 
refusal of the Lieutenant-Governor to permit the 
four Democrats from Hamilton County to vote 
upon their own cases in contest, and his authori- 
ty for so refusing was a statute of long standing, 
which no one branch of the Legislature could re- 
peal by a mere rule, In addition, the Lieu 
tenant-Governor is sustained by unbroken par- 
liamentary precedent. Finally, a compromise 
was arrived at by which a committee, composed 
equally of Democrats and Republicans, will hold 
an investigation in Cincinnati. Each branch of 
the Legislature will, therefore, have its own in- 
vestigation.—Very respectfully, 
JAMES BOYLE. 

CINCINNATI, O., February 7, 1886, 

TENNESSEE ‘“ DOUBTFUL.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: There is a phase in Tennessee politics to 
which 1 wish to call the attention of Republicans. 
I think it will gratify them. This phase 1s the 
fact that Tennessee is one of the ‘doubtful 
States.” The Republican candidate will proba- 
bly receive the electoral vote of this State in 188s, 
Democra's here recognize their danger. Their 
expedient for ‘‘saving the party” is characteris- 
tic. It is to have Mr. J. M. Keating, editor of 
the Appea!, ot this city, appointed Public Printer 
of the United States. Mr. Keating was an appli- 
cant for the position of Postmaster at this point. 

«It was regarded as a foregone conclusion that 
Senator Harris (who by the courtesy of the Senate 
had the appointing power, this being his home 
would recommend Mr. Keating, who for twenty 
years has been trying to make a great man of 
Mr. Harris, and who undoubtedly caused his elee- 
tion to the United States Senate. But Mr. Har- 
ris appointed another man, a merchant tho- 
roughly competent, but not at all “ identified 
with the party.” This has raised a hubbub 
among the ‘‘ workers,” who are reported as say- 
ing that Mr. Harris may get the merchants of 
Tennessee to work for the party hereafter. 
Keating is a ‘‘ whole-souled, magnetic kind of 
fellow,” who takes a pride in ‘sticking to his 
friends ’ through good and evil report, and who 
remained in Memphis during the yellow fever of 
1877 and 1878. He is exceedingly popular with 
certain elements of ** the party,” and they are in- 
dignant over his defeat. 

Here comes in the Republican opportunity. 
Tilden’s majority over Hayes was about 45,000, 
Hancock’s majority over Garfield was about 
23,000, and Cleveland’s over Blaine about 
The Democratic candidate for Gevernor 
elected by a still smaller majority. A change of 
4,500 votes would give Tennessee to the Republi- 
cans. It must also be borne in mind that the 
total number of Democratic votes cast has been 
about 135,000, with but little variation since 1878, 
while the Republicans have grown from $7,000 
to 125,000 or thereabouts. This speaks volumes. 
Now if Keating not appointed Public 
Printer, ths Appeal, which is * the organ of 
th party,” will be very seif-contaiaed and have 
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little to say. This State can only be made Demo 
cratic by the severest use of the party lash. If 
the Appeol is silent, the organization of the 
Democratic party, of which people are tired 
down here, grows weak at once, and I am certain 
it will effect a change of more than 4,500 votes 
As to whether Keating will be appointed, I do 
not know. But I have been reliably informed 
by one high in the Republican ranks that he will 
not be. At any rate, if he is appointed, Tennes 
see is still doubtful. VORTEX 
MEMPHIs, February 7, 1SS6. 
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COOPERATIVE CATALOGUING, 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The time has come for a change in the 
manner of cataloguing public libraries; and as I 
wish to reach the ear of those who direct our 
public libraries rather than of those who ad- 
ninister them, and of the general public itself, 
with some suggestions on this subject, I venture 
to offer what Ll have to say to the Nation rather 
than to the Library Journal, where it 
reach few outside of the libraries themselves 

Of the money now expended on the support of 


would 


libraries a considerable share goes to pay the ex 
pense of catalogues, either printed or written. 
This is as it should be, for no one can doubt that 
it were better to buy much fewer books and have 
them well catalogued, thon to accumulate 
matter how large an incoherent mass with no 
catalogues or with insufficient ones. But of this 
cataloguing expense it is not going too far to say 
that a very large share is wasted in the redupli 
cation of that waich ought to be done once for 
all. Nearly all our considerable libraries are 
making or keeping up elaborate catalogues which 


no 


are, to a large extent, repetitions of one another. 
And as the libraries grow, and the public cd: 

mands on them become more and more intelli 
well as numerous and pressing, cata 
logues necessarily become more elaborate and 
complex, especially in the direction of the bib- 
liography of subjects. It is to the great credit 
of our American librarians as a body, as weil as 
to the men, like Jewettand Noyes, who have so 
nobly responded to this need with labors far be 

yond the due call of their position, that we have 


gent as 


such admirable catalogues of so many libraries. 
But our hbrary system is but passing out of its 
infancy. The demands of the past are | 
shadow of what is to come, and already this sys 
tem of elaborate cataloguing, repeating itself in 


ult a 


scores, even in hundreds, of libraries, is breaking 
down of its own weight. The only question now 
is, How can it be replaced with something more 
elastic, less expensive, and capable of meeting 
the needs of the twentieth century, when our 
libraries will be numbered by thousands and the 
volumes in scores of them by millions / 

For the ten 


w! 


Cooperation furnishes the clue. 
years of its existence the American Library As 
sociation has had this as its watchword, and can 
point with pride to the work already done by its 


means, The new edition of Poole’s * Index to Pe- 
riodicals* owes its existence to the labors of fifty 
librarians, each doing ¢ 
old plan of catalo 


where, under the 
, each must have done the 
whole in manuscript, as many were doing before 


share, 


ruing 


the cooperative scheme was arranged. The quar- 
terly index to periodicals now being issued with 
the Libra 
direction. 


merely hir 


‘y Journal is another step in the same 

But these are only first steps, and 
it at what must follow. The time must 
soon come when the libraries will no longer under- 
take to provide subject-catalogues of their own. 
The author catalogues will necessarily be kept 
up, as each library must have a list of its books. 
But in place of the subject-catalogues we shall 
have printed bibliographies of subjects, issued 
for the most part periodically, and serving 


equally for one hbrary or another. A shelf 
jor, in the larger hbraries, a series of shelves 
of these bibliographies, properly arranged 
with a handy index to the volumes, will 
show the reader what titles to look for on a 
certain subject, and the library's aut! stat 
logue will give a clue to their shelf loca 
they are to be found in the part ar library 
In many cases such bibliographies will e at 
indication as to which of the leading public libra 
ries contain the rarer pul ut . rt is ad 
mirably done in Dr. Bolton's list of nt 
niodicals lately issued by the S s an Lnstitu 
tion 

Now the point of what Lhave to say is at 
ascheme of bibliographies and subject-indexes ts 
unquestionably fous while it { aes tl 
only possible solution of the problen For its 


carrying out, ail that ts needed is Chat the dir 


tors of our publ md college libraries + uld ts 
come alive to its immense t " pared 
with the present wasteful sy , - 
ready to vole money as t tions f t! 
kind of work,in sums wl “ . vers 
large at first blush, but which will b 

than those now expended on mat ript ow 

or on local printed catal " whict nt 
superseded, and not only superseded but vastly 
improved upon. The t ! fully f ' 
agitation of this matt Itt ‘ t 

who direct our libraries and care for t { s 
which support them can be led to look into it, i 
cannot be but that they wall be q Kt , 


some scheme by which the results | 


outline can be accomplisl \s what 
tious criticism of present methods is alpeady 
Vogue, and is certain to tx tructive 
possible good work if not moet by a res 1 
the part of library managers to referni what it is 
certainly not extravagant langu { lan 
abus 

Mav [add vet a line t av thatas Cha n of 
the Cooperation Committee of the Ameri Li 
brary Association, [shall be pleased to receive 
froin any quarter sucgestic wl may assist us 
in forwaniing the proposed reforn Very truly 
yours, W aM |. FLETCHER 

AMHERST car I Any, ? ruars INS 


TWO DECADES OF YALE AND HARVARD 


A RETROSPECT 

To THE Epttor oF TRE NATION 
Sir: The vear 1886 will witness the choice of a 
new President for Yale College Fifteen years 
agoa change was made in the nominal head of 
the University, but in the actual policy of its ma 


nagement there bas been no corresponcing va 


riation. Drs. Woolsey. Bacon, and Porter liad at 


that time the credit of dictating the detauls of 
college administration, and their power has been 
broken by nothimg save time and death. The 
resignation of President Porter makes the fit oc- 


casion for an ack 
it 
' 


sistently carried out is tot 


unt of their stewardship before 


isdecided whether the policy which they con 


e pursued in future, or 
pushed aside by the counsels and energy of new 
blood and fresh ideas. 

Results are the ultimate criterion by which all 
1, In this judgment no senti 


policies are 


ment should be cherished save the just ideal of all 


judge 


Yale men, that their college is entitled to the po- 
li 


are 


sition of the foremost. is this plain question 
that many Yale men How 
has that position been filled by the College during 
of President Porter? This 
period corresponds exactly enough with the span 
of the present government of Harvard University. 
It may be of interest to compare the history of 
fifteen years of Harvard with a decade anda 
| half of Yale. Everybody knows that Harvard's 
polity bas been nothing if not progressive; 


asking to day: 


the administration 
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Yale's, nothing if not conservative. 
the results ? 


What are 


Let us compare the catalogues of both univer- | 
tities for 1875 with those of the present day. At | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


that time.the policy of both new administrations | 


was beginning to influence the whole body of 
college students, among whom the Seniors be- 
came Freshmen almost with the inauguration of 
their new rulers. The whole number of students 
in the colleges—excluding the strictly profes- 
sional schools—was and is as follows: 


1873. 1885. Increase. 
WED ccegccccescesceseseces 818 856 4.6 per cent. 
TENG acco veccsevesese 803 1,162 44.7 per cent. 


It therefore appears that the rate of increase at 
Harvard during the past twelve years has been 
no less than ten times the rate at Yale. This sig- 
nificant fact will lead us to examine the figures 
more in detail. The diagram below shows the 
fluctuations in the whole number of undergradu- 
ate academical students for the twenty years, 
1866 to 1885: 





Number of students at Harvard (Acad. Dept.). 


“ “ 


Yale (Acad. Dept.). 

The nearly horizontal line in the lower part of 
this diagram shows that the increase at Yale 
is from 500 to 563, or 12‘¢ per cent., while 
the dotted line of Harvard’s progress indicates an 
increase from 419 to 1,068, or 155 per cent. In 
other words, the mere gain at Harvard amounts 
toa greater number of students than Yale has 
ever had in its Academical Department! If for 
ten years longer these ratios of increase should 
remain unchanged, in 1895 Harvard College 
would be teaching over 1,700 students, while 
only about one-third of that number would 
seek the system of our fathers at Yale. Com- 
puted at the current rates charged for instruc- 
tion at the respective colleges, Harvard will 
derive a revenue of $256,350 from these 1,708 stu- 
dents, while Yale will get but $53,580 from her 
597, or an annual loss to her exchequer of nearly 
$175,000. 

The curiosity which leads the Yale man to stu- 
dy the statistics of the Freshman classes of the last 
twenty years is equally sad in its results, fore- 
boding fewer students in future rather than 
more: 


FLUCTUATIONS IN THE NUMBERS OF THE FRESH- 
MAN CLASSES, 1865-1886, 
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oqnnsens Size of Freshman class, Garvard. 


———— : ale. 
As before, the dotted lines represent Harvard’s 
progress, while the heavy line measures Yale’s 
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standstill or decline. The latter’s Freshman Class 
of this year is only 134, or 22 less than entered in 
1865 ; while 258 entered this year at Cambridge, 
or 135 more than twenty years ago. It is impos- 
sible to mistake the import of these figures : more 
students are evidently being attracted to the 
Massachusetts university than to the Connecti- 
cut college. 

Harvard, again, is rot without honor in its 
own country. In twelve years the undergradu- 
ate attendance from Massachusetts has increased 
27 per cent., or from 475 to 606. Yale, too, shows 
a small increase—less than 9 per cent.—in the 
Connecticut contingent. It used to be the old 
cry that Harvard was a local institution, while 
Yale was cosmopolitan. In 1873 no less than 
6214 per cent. of the students that flocked to Yale, 
came from the West, the South, and the Middle 
States. To-day the proportion is about the same. 
But Harvard has in the same period increased its 
proportion of foreigners to New Englanders from 
28 to 40 per cent. of the whole number. Of this 
class there were 215 in 1873, 422 in 1885—an in- 
crease of 96 per cent. At Yale the numbers have 
also increased, from 471 to 504, which is only 7 
per cent. So we see that Harvard is getting 
every year a larger percentage of the best class 
of students—those who come from long distances 
in search of culture ; and this in spite of Yale's 
immense influence in partibus alienorum, due to 
the fact that she has educated the great bulk of 
Eastern-bred men in the West and in the Middle 
States. Wherever one travels in the West he 
finds ten Yale men to one Harvard man. In 
New York the proportion must be two to one, 
and only a few years since it was much greater. 
Yet the metropolis, which in 1573 sent 52 men to 
all the classes in Yale College, and only 45 to 
Harvard, sends 79 in 1885 to the latter, and but 
45 to the former. The Yale men are sending 
their boys to Harvard ! 

The resident graduates of a college are an in- 
dex tothe enthusiasm which its work inspires. 
In 1873 there were 60 of these at Yale ; now there 
are but 42. Harvard in 1873 had 55 post-gradu- 
ates; in 1885 the number had increased to 72. 
During this period the pecuniary allurements of 
post-graduate study had increased at New Haven 
over 300 per cent. ; at Cambridge they had less 
than doubled. 

Great parade has been made of the increase in 
the teaching staff of Yale College. In 1873 there 
were 80, now there are 114 instructors—an in- 
crease of 42'; percent. At Harvard they have 
increased from 100 to 184, which nearly doubles 
Yale’s percentage. Yale claims to have erected 


in fifteen years buildings costing $700,000. Har- 
vard, between 1869 and 1881, used $2,307,505 for 


the same purpose. It is customary for Yale 
apologists to put forward many excuses for the 
college, which allege lack, not only of funds, but 
of any spirit among alumni that comes forward 
to ease the pecuniary path of their alma mater. 
But the graduates have never been asked to give; 
they are more often treated as interlopers in cul- 
lege affairs than persons whose support or back- 
ing is desirable. Yale men who will take the 
trouble to read Mr. Henry C. Kingsley’s contribu- 
tion to the November number of the New Eng- 
lander and Yale Review, can easily learn the dis- 
position of the ‘‘powers that be” toward the body 
of the alumni. 

Such is the shameful history of Yale’s decline 
and Harvard's progress. Was it only to be thus 
distanced in the short span of fifteen years that 
Yale, in generous emulation, kept pace for over 
a century and a half with its richer and older 
rival ? 
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Yale College needs many things, but first and | 
foremost it needs a new sort of President. He | 
must be a man of commanding executive ability, | 
proficient in pedagogy, a sound economist, un- | 


scieeaadl i“ the details of professorial eiiasiae 


Such ability commands high remuneration in the 
world of enterprise, and not less than ten thou- 
sand dollars should be the salary of this office. 
And I venture to predict that for such a man, 
with such a policy as such a description implies, 
the alumni of New York and vicinity could easi- 
ly be persuaded to guarantee such asum for a 
term ot years. Are there not at least two hundred 
Yale men in New York whose pleasure it would 
be to spare fifty dollars apiece every year for the 
rehabilitation of their university? 


EDWARD D. PAGE. 
February 1, 1886. 





MR. WILLIAM RENDLE ON JOHN 
HARVARD. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION : 


Srr: Your English contemporary, the Athe- 
neeum, in its issue for January 16, contains an 
article by my countryman, Mr. Rendle, in refe- 
rence to his investigations concerning John Har- 
vard. In it are these words: 

“Dr. George E. Ellis, a ye Historical 
Society, Boston. I have suggested a re- 
cognition of the discoveries about erverd re- 
cently made.” 

I assume this to mean the “ discoveries ” made 
by Mr. Rendle (who cannot be aware, I think, 
that his correspondent holds the distinguished 
office of President of the Society which he names), 
and also that the recognition which Dr. Ellis has 
suggested is of Mr. Rendle’s own labors. This 
assumption is the more probable because the only 
other gentleman who is at all likely to be thought 
of in this sense has received a mark of recogni- 
tion from Harvard University, to say nothing of 
recognition of another character. It will be per- 
ceived at once that I here speak of Mr. Waters, 
and as he is an American, I desire to say that I 
approach this matter without being conscious of 
any undue leaning to the side of my own coun- 
tryman. The suggestion of the worthy President 
of the oldest literary society of New England 
touches a point of great interest, which it is due 
to him, to the gentleman immediately concerned, 
and to the literary world, should be treated in a 
judicial spirit. This is the spirit in which I pro- 
ceed to lay before you, as briefly as may be, what 
Mr. Rendle had made public previous to July 8, 
1885, first observing that both he and Mr. Waters 
are entire strangers to me. 

Mr. Rendle’s earliest paper appeared in the 
Genealogist for April, 1884, and his second in the 
same magazine for July of the same year. Of 
their contents it is sufficient to say that the first 
did not prevent the authorities of Emmanuel Col- 
lege perpetuating an error on one point concern- 
ing John Harvard, and using the language of 
vague uncertainty on another; nor did it enable 
a distinguished professor of Harvard to do more 
than lament, on a great occasion, that we were 
ignorant of the parentage, the birthplace, and 
the date of birth of the founder of his University. 
Dr. G. E. Ellis himself, with both papers com- 
bined, could only repeat, in words of identical 
meaning, the regret of his friead, Prof. Norton. 

The only other article written by Mr. Rendle 
within the time I have mentioned was a letter 
which assumed a two-fold form: first, which I 
designate as A, with the date April 7, 1885, it ap- 
peared in the South London Press of April 11, 
1885; and secondly, which I describe as B, under 
date April 11, 1885, it was published in the Athe- 
neeum of April 18, 1885. 

In A we read: 


‘“‘T think I have got the clue.” 


In B, written only four days later, and not con- 
taining one fresh fact: 


“The clue, or rather the result of the clue, is 
before me.’ 
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In A, printed in italics, and also in B, witha 
verbal alteration: 

** John, son of Robert, and, I suppose, brother 
of this Thomas, baptized November 29, 1607, J be- 
lieve to be the founder.” 

This is all, and the question now arises, What 
does it amountto? The articles in the Genealo- 
gist are ‘‘ merely as a gathering of material, with 
suggestions,” and as for the letter, *‘ bere, and in 
my notes open to inspection, are clues enough, | 
should hope, to help us tosettle this question once 
for all—that is, if this does not settle it” These 
are Mr. Rendle’s own words, and I presume not 
to alter one of them. They show—and they are 
his last words—that he felt the question was still 
open, and as to his belief, why, ever since July, 


1882, those who had any belief at all on the sub- | 


ject beheved that the founder was the son of Ro- 
bert and had a brother Thomas. What was 
wanted was proof, and this is just what Mr. Ren- 
dle does not give. In his communication pub- 
lished January 16, to which I have already re- 
ferred, 1s a sentence of which I give the begin- 
ping and the end: 

be- 


- « and this 


, 


“My proof . . 
lief of mine 15 
So that, strange as it may seem, he does not, or 
will not, perceive the vast difference between his 
own individual belief, which others may share 
or not, and actual proof which enforces belief by 
all reasonable creatures. 

It will be seen that in dealing with the recogni- 
tion of what Mr. Rendle has done, I confine my- 
self to what he had made public previous to July 
8, 1885. On that day (see hs letter in the Athe- 
neeum of July 11, 1885) hereceived a copy of Mr. 
Waters’s paper, in which the parentage and birth 
of John Harvard, as well as various other facts 
respecting him, are not only stated, but are 
proved by evidence which is not less conclu- 
sive than it is abundant, and in both these re- 
spects it leaves nothing tobe desired. What Mr. 
Rendle had done up to the publication of Mr. 
Waters’s paper is accurately characterized in his 
own words, which have been quoted, and how far 
anything of the kind 1s worthy of a special mark 
of recognition, is a point which I will not discuss. 
What he has done since is beside the question, un- 
less, indeed, those to whom Dr. Ellis made his 
suggestion are prepared to treat the very delicate 
ground of offering recognition toa man for that 
which he kept in his desk until after the leading 
facts had been published to the world by an- 
other. Nowthat there is a solid foundation upon 
which to build, I feel sure there are not wanting 
those who will gladly contribute materials until 
an edifice shall be raised not unworthy of the 
name and fame of John Harvard. If the result 
of the voyage of Columbus had merely been to 
enable him to express his belief that he had sailed 
to within ten leagues of the New World, he would 
never have received the honors due to the man 
who discovered the continent of America. 

ANGLUS. 





MASSACHUSETTS METROPOLITAN 
POLICE SYS1EM. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Str: In your last issue you incidentally give a 
gentle thrust at those “ respectable” citizens of 
Boston who were instrumental in securing the 
enactment of a law providing for the establish- 
ment of a Metropolitan Board of Police for the 
city of Boston. Without attempting to assume a 


THE 


general defence of the system, which in its prac- 
tical working has thus far certainly bad a ten- 
dency to improve the public morals of this com- 
munity, will you allow me to suggest that the 
adoption of the measure was by no means so wide 
a departure from the theory of “‘ home rule” as is 


commonly supposed? 





The 
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control of what is now known as the Police De- 
partment has never been wholly in the hands of 
the local authorities in Massachusetts, until about 
the middle of the present century. In an article 
published in the Boston Daily Herald for Decem- 
ber 26, 1885, the writer had cccasion to collect 
the authorities on this point. It is there shown 
that Boston did nct secure the appointment of its 
own “watch” by its Selectmen as town officers 
until 1766, while the other towns did not obtain 
this privilege until 1836. Prior to these changes 
in tae law, justices of the peace, formerly officers 
of some dignity ani importance, shared with the 
Selectmen in the duty of regulating the police 
force. 

From the nature of the functions which they 
are called upon to perform, the powers of police 
commissioners must always be largely judicial 
While the Mayor and Aldermen are concerned 
with the welfare and prosperity of a municipal 
ity in its corporate or business capacity, and in 
matters which affect its own citizens, the Board 
of Police, especially in a large city like Bostcn, 
forming a great part of the population of the 
State, must toa certain extent consult the inte 
rests of non-residents. 
that the power of appointing Commissioners, be- 
ing in keeping with certain provisions of the law 
which have prevailed in this commonwealth 
through every change in its form of government 
down to the present day, should be placed in the 
hands of the Governor. While I regret exceed 
ingly the tendency toward centralization in the 
management of local affairs which is developing 
so rapidly in this country, it does not seem to me 
that any great impetus has been given to that 
movement by the present method of appointing 
the Police Commissioners for the city of Boston. 

A. B. E 


Hence it was very proper 


Boston, February 12, 1886 





MEANING OF THE WORD * BANTER.” 
To THE EprTor OF THE NaTION : 

Sir: In the review of the Philological So- 
ciety’s new dictionary, which appeared in your 
last issue, the writer makes the statement that 
the use of the word “banter” in the sense of 
‘challenge’ would be as strange to the great 
majority of people in this country as to English 
men. 

For aught I know this may be true, as I cannot 
tell how strange such use would appear to Eng 
lishmen ; but I do not believe such use of the 
word entirely unknown in very many portions of 
the United States. Is it not too much for any 
individual to say of at least the colloquial use of 
any word that it is unknown to the majority of 
the people of this country? In soutbern Ohio. 
“*banter” and *‘dare™ are almost universally 
used synonymously, while the word * challenge ” 
would be almost unkrowa among the common 
people there. I feel confident that this use 
of the word banter is quite common throughout 
all the Southwestern States, including probably 
portions of New York and Pennsylvania, while 


| the other use is probably universal in New Eng- 


With one exception, the | 





land and in the States peopled mainly from New 
England.—Yours very respectfully, 


Davip UTTER. 


Cuicaco, ILL, February 10, 1886. 


INTERNATIONAL PARCELS POST. 


To THE Eprtor oF THE Natior : 

Sr: As another contmbution to the “ [nter- 
national Parcels Post” question, I would state 
that I have just received from my correspondents 
in Frankfort a book the cost of which at second- 
hand was twenty-four marks (six dollars about). 





One mark (twenty-five cents) was the express | 


charge from Frankfort to Hamburg. Tothis was 
added $35.40, made up as follows: Freight ard 
charges from Hamburg to destination, $2.65 : 
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New York Custom-house expenses, forwarding, 
and commission, $1.25 — $5.90; so that the cost of 
getting the book here was more than two-thirds 
of the price of the book. 

[It should be added that there was no duty to 
pay. asthe book was printed more than tw 
Had duty it could 
have amounted, admirable 


tity 
years ago. been changed, 
our 


system of taxing brains, to $1.50, and the cost of 


under present 
getting the notary’s certificate and seal for the 
ld have 
so that the total 
expenses would have much exceeded the cost of 
the book itself 

How long must last this paternal treatment of 


privilege of signing a certain oath wou 
been, in this State, $1.50 more 


its poor teachers by ‘the best government the 
world ever saw “/— Respectfully, 
James M. Garner 
UNIVERSITY OF Vinainta, Va., February 18, LSS 
A COPYRIGHT SUGGESTION 
To THe Eprror or THe Nation 
Sik: It seems some compromise must be accept 
ed if weare to have international copyright. 1 


Lat 
manufacture be insisted upon as a condition pr 


beg leave to offer a suggestion domestic 
cedent to the payment of percentages to foreign 
authors; let 
upon below which sach percentages must not fall; 


a limitof compensation be agreed 
then permit foreign editions to come in under, if 
the protecticnists please, a rack «duty, so to speak 
I venture to think such a plan were a solution of 
the difficulty. Marketable articles would be co 
pyrighted here; the booksellers would 
for that: a tax on foreign 
what I beheve is Mr. H.C 

treasonable preference which he 


OM pets 
books would avoid 


Lea's great fear, the 
Ameri 


can writers are like to bestow on English (who 


‘ 
sOPOSOO8 


knows but Chinese or Hungarian ) type-setters 
and binders; and our pirates might be made wel 
to unsalable matter of all kinds. Nor, in 
case of a Hew author succeeding with a first book, 
difficult to argue that ec: 


an eapost-facto effect 


cont 


would it be pyright 
As things 
stand, itis a pity that all the imagination should 
be found with the authors, and all the ratiocina 
tion (to say nothing of the money) with the book 
sellers. 


In regard to authors’ profits, the question would 


should have 


be perhaps involved, owing to the firmness with 
which publishers would probably insist on hay 

ing their honor accepted as accountant-general. 
I think it must strike familiar: with 
the legal theory of partnership, that the simple 
and fair method of distributing profits between 
the man with the idea and the man with the 
printing-press is to apply a sliding scale. That 
one should receive $50 and the other $500 on the 
sale of any given book, is not unjust , but the dif-° 
ference between $500 and $5,000, unless the profits 
accrue very slowly, is another matter, 

Iam, sir, ete., 


every one 


iw 


PHILADELPHIA, February 14, 1886 


Notes. 





Mrs. FRANCES BROOKS, the translator of ‘ Heidi,’ 
will shortly issue, through Cupples, Upham & Co., 
Boston, a brochure entitled ‘A Year's Sonnets.’ 
The edition will consist of but 200 copies. The 
same publishers will bring out immediately a 
new edition, freshly annotated, of ‘ Light on the 
Path.’ a work having the official endorsement of 
the Theosophical Society. 

A new edition, largely rewritten, of Mr. George 
P. Upton’s ‘ Woman in Music,’ is in the press of 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

M. Paul Bert’s excellent * First Year of Scientific 
Knowledge,’ which we noticed a fortnight ago, is 
to be adapted for American use by G. A. Went- 
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worth and G. A. Hill, and published by Ginn & 
Co., together with the ‘Second Year in Science,’ 
and ‘ Third Year in Science,’ of the same author. 

A ‘ Teacher’s Manual,’ to accompany Sheldon’s 
‘Studies in General History,’ is promised in April 
by D. C. Heath & Co 

Henry Holt & Co. will soon add to their ‘‘ Lei- 
sure Hour” and ‘‘ Leisure Moment” series a new 
novel by Mrs. L. B. Walford, entitled * The His- 
tory of a Week.’ It will have six full-page illus- 
trations. 

D. Appleton & Co.’s February announcements 
include ‘ The Aliens,” by H. F. Keenan, author of 
‘ Trajan ’;‘ We Two,’ by the author of ‘ Donovan’; 
‘ Class Interests’; and ‘Mammalia in their Rela- 
tion to Primeval Times,’ by Oscar Schmidt. They 
have in preparation ‘Creation or Evolution,’ by 
George Ticknor Curtis ; ‘The Development of the 
English Constitution,’ by Ambrose Tighe; and a 
‘History of Education,’ by Professor F. V. N. 
Painter. 

Ticknor & Co, publish immediately Mr. How- 
ells’s ‘Indian Summer,’ and ‘Every-Day Reli- 
gion,’ discourses by the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Macmillan & Co. will publish for the American 
market 9 cheap paper edition of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s nev volume, ‘The Choice of Books, 
and Other Literary Pieces,’ which consists of es- 
says and lectures written at various times during 
the last twenty years, and dealing solely with 
books, art, and history. We may name those on 
Mr. Froude’s Life of Carlyle, ou the Life of 
George Eliot, on Bernard of Clairvaux, on his- 
tori: London, and on the French Revolution. 

Very vivid, and sadder far than the 
cold print, is ‘General Gordon’s Last Journal ’— 
No. 6, printed in facsimile of his manuscript 
(London: Kegan Paul; New York: Scribner 
& Welford). The folio form was determined 
by the size of the telegraphic blanks on the 
backs of which Gordon kept his melancholy 
record from November 5 to December 14, 1884. 
Once we have the blank form reproduced, and 
more than once it is shown pasted over with ex- 
tracts from the Egyptian correspondence of the 
London papers, with Gordon's sarcastic under- 
scoring and comments. Here and there we meet 
with a humorous entry, as where Gordon is 
amused that one of his servants who ulready has 
one wife (which most men find enough), wants 
leave to go and take another; or where he re- 
calls the Crimean officer who, remembering that 
he was a family man, was not ashamed to duck 
when shot was flying overhead. The postscript 
is bitter: *‘ You send me no information, though 
you have lots of money! C.G. G.” This hand- 
some volume will ever be an extraordinary 
memorial of human daring and human folly. 

We are glad to perceive that another edition of 
the *Memcir of Ole Bull’ (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) has been called for. We observe no changes 
in the text. 

‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage’ and Franklin's 
Autobiography form Nos, 2 and 3 of Cassell’s 
pocket *‘ National Library ” under Prof. H. Mor- 
ley’s editorship. 

The size and costliness of the State Capitol at 
Hartford, Coun., as well as Mr. R. M, Upjohn’s 
standing in his profession, made it proper to in- 
clude this great pile in the * Monographs of Ame- 
rican Architecture,’ No. 2 (Boston: Ticknor & 
Co.). Twenty-one heliotype plates show in vary- 
ing scales and detail all that is needful for a 
judgment in the premises. We wish we could 
think the design beautiful, either in the air or as 
here on paper. In one sense it may be called in- 
complete, as provision has been made for a large 
number of portrait statues and medallion heads, 
Noah Webster has been provided for among the 
latter, The excellent bronze statue of Governor 
Buckingham is well taken in Plate 21. 


The Nation. 


‘Whitaker’s Almanack’ for 1886 promises a 


| great overhauling of its scheme next year, rele- 








gating the geographical data to the appendix, 
restoring old features, and considerably enlarg- 
ing the size of this indispensable work. Most 
significant in the present issue are the election re- 
turns for the reformed Parliament by ccunties— 
an historic body, as the editor truly remarks. 

Westermann & Co. send us the concluding 
numbers of Professor Droysen’s * Historical Hand- 
atlas, of which we have heretofore spoken. 
Noteworthy in Part 8 is the sheet showing the 
successive fortunes of Switzerland, and the map 
of Russia’s aggrandizement in Central Asia, 
shown year by year in colors. In Part 9 we re- 
mark Germany in 1812, with maps of the battle- 
fields of Leipzig and Waterloo; the territorial de- 
velopment of Prussia; in Part 10, Napoleon’s 
State erections —a Joseph's coat for colored patch- 
work; a companion map, Europe at the height of 
Napoleon’s dominion; and a map of Paris in 1784. 

Supplementary to the information airealy 
given regarding the Lick Observatory in 
Harper's Magazine by Professor Newcomb, and 
in Science by Professor Todd, the Overland 
Monthly contains this very interesting statement 
with regard to the eccentric millionaire, James 
Lick, from the pen of Professor Holden : ‘‘ There 
is no doubt that a desire to be remembered by 
his fellow-men influenced him largely. He wish- 
ed to do something which should be important in 
itself, and which should be done in a way to 
strike the imagination. He was only restrained 
from building a marble pyramid, larger than that 
of Cheops, on the shores of San Francisco Bay, by 
the fear that in some future war the pyramid 
might perish in a possible bombardment of che 
place. The observatory took the place of the 
pyramid. He has been most: fortunate 
in having his desires studied, and given an ulti- 
mate form, by successive sets of trustees who had 
no ends in view but to make this strangely 
acquired gift most useful to the city, the State, 
and the country. He will be buried in the base 
of the pier of the great equatorial on Mount 
Hamilton, and will have such a tomb as no Old 
World Emperor could have commanded ‘or im- 
agined.” 

The Harvard Advocate has fulfilled the term 
of twenty years, and celebrates this event in its 
last number by drawing on its past editors for 
contribu‘ions. 1t has well maintained its hterary 
quality in this long interval, and remains also, in 
our opinion, typographically the most attractive 
of college journals. A second volume of * Verses 
from the Advocate’ is announced to be publish- 
ed at the cost of Mr. W. G. Peckham, of this city, 
a former editor. 

Weare pleased to meet with the Academy, a 
journal of secondary education, issued monthly 
under the auspices of the Associated Academic 
Principals of the State of New York (Syra- 


cuse: George A. Bacon). Its modest and 
taking preface sets forth its aim to be of 


practical service to those engaged in teach- 
ing children in their ‘teens. It will have 
found a reason for existing if it merely carries 
out its intention to make a specialty of review- 
ing books designed for secondary schools. This 
is wretchedly attended to, in general, in all the 
educational periodicals with which we are ac- 
quainted, yet it is a most necessary task. 

The first number of the Citizen (Boston: D. C. 


| Heath & Co.) has for its motto, ‘* Good govern- | 
| Paris 


ment through good citizenship.” It is a well 


printed quarto filled with a certain number of | 


leading articles, signed; paragraphs on current 
topics, under the heading ‘“‘ The Outlook”; an 
‘‘Editor’s Table,” in which the paragraphs are 
still germane tw the leading idea of this publica- 
tion; a ‘Council Table,” and a “Forum.” Mr, 
Woodrow Wilson discourses on the ‘‘ Courtesy of 








{Number 1077 
the Senate”; Prof. H. C. Adams on “ Public 
Debts.” Col. H. B. Carrington gives a brief 
history of the Indian Question. Mr. E. E. 
White explains the meaning and scope of the 
term ‘‘ civics,” and very sensibly warns the new 
American Institute of Civics of the danger of 
vagueness in planning its work. Altogether, the 
paper may be said to have made a good start. 

A fortnight ago a correspondent called the at- 
tention of our readers to the Paris Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques—a training school for the 
higher walks of the civil service. On the 15th 
of January appeared the first number of a quar- 
terly Annales, conducted by the professors and 
graduates of the Ecole Libre (Paris: Germer 
Baillitre). It may already be pronounced a peri- 
odical which cannot be overlooked by students 
either of political history or of current politics, 
M. Léon Say takes the lead in the number before 
us with an article on the French Treasury’s ap- 
pearances on the Street (interventions ala Bourse) 
during the past hundred years. M. Glasson 
follows with a discussion of the abuses liable to 
result from the conflicting statutes in regard to 
marriage. M. Albert Sorel treats of disestab- 
lishment and disendowment in England; M. 
Louis Ayral, of the political plans of Mirabeau; 
M. Raymond Keechlin, of the French policy at 
the Congress of Rastadt; M. Léon Poinsard, of 
the real-estate schedules of the income tax in 
England. At the head of the book notices stands 
Professor Dicey’s ‘Law of the Constitution,’ 
which is analyzed by M. Boutmy, the director of 
the school. There is also a summary of reviews, 
called *‘ Mouvement des Périodiques.” Let us add 
that the typography of this new journal is ex- 
cellent. 

We are glad to observe that the Réforme 
Sociale has acquired the right to use its old title, 
and has already dropped the less distinctive one 
of Bulletin. 

The French have been making various efforts 
of late to establish an illustrated magazine on the 
American model. The latest of there is the Revue 
Iliustrée (Paris: Baschet; New York: F. W. 
Christern), edited by M. F. G. Dumas, editor of 
the illustrated catalogue of the Salon. The 
Revue Iliustrée is to appear twice a month like 
the other French reviews, will be abundantly 
illustrated in black-and-white and colors, and 
will rely, like an American magazine, on tbe 
short story and the illustrated descriptive arti- 
cle. Three numbers have already reached this 
country, revealing an amusingly French modi- 
fication of the American model, and also 
a use of actual American material, for 
Mr. Juengling’s engraving of Mr. Chase’s 
‘*Burgomaster” and Mr. Davis’s engraving of 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s ** Effet de Neige” are 
both borrowed from the Tile Club’s Christmas, 
whilea promised paper on Frédéric Mistral, by M. 
Alphonse Daudet, is apparently the essay which 
has already been published in English in the Cen- 
tury. M. Luc Olivier Merson is to contribute a 
series of twelve drawings on wood, illustrating 
the mouths of the year, and M. A. Sandier will 
provide a hundred sketches to illustrate ‘La Mai- 
son Moderne,’ a series of papers on household 
decoration. There are also, once a month, pieces 
of music by leading composers; indesd, music 
and the drama, if we may judge by these earlier 
numbers, will receive abundant attention. 

For “ romancier Oliver Wende!l Holmer” in 
our last, says the Bulletin No. 2 (1886) of the 
Cercle Saint-Simon, read * essayiste 
Oliver Wendell Holmes.” But having corrected 
the literal error in the poet’s name, the Bulletin 
can now safely write ‘‘ romancier et essayiste.” 

The Revue Scientifique publishes the paper 
read by M. Coudreau on November 20 before the 
Paris Geographical Society on the disputed terri- 
tory lying between French Guiana and the Ama- 
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zon. 
for some time offered to give up half the 
country in dispute, but France has hitherto de- 
manded two-thirds. M. Coudreau proposes now 
to relinquish all the western part to Brazil, in 
order to get the tract of fertile savannah on the 
coast as far as the Araguary. This, he claims, 
is far more healthy than French Guiana, and 
would prove a valuable accession to the French 
colonial possessions. As it has never been tho- 


roughly explored, few travellers besides himself | 


having visited it, he advocates the appcintment 
of a Government commission to examine it. He 
asserts that Brazil will do the same, being aux- 
ious for a speedy and amicable settlement of the 
question. 

Polybiblion for January tells of a very select 
International Society for the Reproduction of 
Old Engravings, whose membership is limi ed to 
250, and which counts among its founders such 
connoisseurs as the Duc d’Aumale, Count Henri 
Delaborde, Baron Edmond de Rothschild, Messrs. 
Georges Duplessis, Sidney Colvin, ete. Every 
precaution will be taken to limit the number of 
copies to the members. The facsimiles will be 
drawn from rare impressions of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

There is much that is new and valuable in M. 
Ernest Combe’s ‘ Réfugiés de la Révocation en 
Suisse.” He tells again, but with many additions 
from original and unpublished sources, the dra- 
matic story of the flight of the Huguenots and 
their reception in Switzerland, and, in an interest- 
ing closing chapter, shows their influence, both 
industrial, intellectual, and religious, upon the 
country of their adoption. The address of the 
Consistory of the National Church at Geneva to 
the French Protestants, dwelling especially upon 
the value and extent of the reiigious influence of 
the refugees, and the responses of the French 
churches, are also about to be published. There 
have also appeared in France works on the Re- 
vocation in Béarn, Champagne, and Rouen, and 
the first volume of the ‘Syncdes du Désert,’ con- 
taining the acts of the Synods held between the 
death of Louis XIV. and the French Revolution. 
This work will consist of three volumes, and the 
edition is limited to 299 copies. The price is 120 
frances. 

One of our readers possessing a better memory 
than our own corrects our recent statement that 
no English translation of Victor Hugo's ‘* Djinns” 
had been attempted. He says: 
sarlier volumes of the Democratic Review you 
will find an English version of the ‘ Djinns’* in 
the metre of the original, made by John L. 
O'Sullivan, the editor. I have no copy of the 


Review, and cannot now give you a nearer refer- | 


ence. I remember greatly admiritg it at the 
time, and, on comparing it many years ago with 
the original, thinking it singularly felicitous. 
considering the enormous difficulty of the task. 
I have now no copy of the original within reach, 
and cannot say whether I should still be of the 
same opinion. At any rate, Mr. C. A. Dana has 
considered it worthy of a place in his ‘ Household 
Book of Poetry’ (p. 589 of the edition of 1875).” 


—Prof. James Bryce having accepted the post 
of Under Foreign Secretary in Mr. Gladstone's 
Government, the readers of the Nation will be de- 
prived of his admirable political letters during 
his term of office or that of the Ministry. The 
aptness of his appointment cannot be questioned 
by those who know how extensive have been his 
travels and how profound his observation of fo- 
reign lands and peoples. Few Englishmen have 
anything like the knowledge of this country, for 
example, that Professor Bryce has; and his ac- 
quaintance with the continent of Europe and 
with England's possessions in the East is also ex- 


| 
Brazil, it appears from his account, has 


**In one of the | 


The Nation. 


capacity make it almost unbecoming to regret this | 


interruption of what has been, perhaps, the most 
impartial and fair-minded chronicle of contempo 
rary British politics to be found in print. 

—The supporters of the international-copyright 
bill introduced into the Senate by Mr. Chace, of 
Rhode Island, assert, in defending the clause 
which prohibits the importation of books that 
have obtained copyright in the United States 
under the bill, that such prohibition of importa 
tion is ** the invariable rule in all countries where 
copyright exists.” Senator Chace, a!so, is quoted 
as saying, when interviewed in regard to his bill, 
that “to protect [prohibit ’] the importation of 
works copyrighted here is simply to make effec- 
tive the regulation universal in all 
where copyright laws exist.” 


countries 
In all countries 
where there is a domestic copyright law such 
law undoubtedly prohibits the circulation and 
sale of unauthorized copies of the work pro- 
tected, whether such copies are manufactured 
at home or abroad. This prohibition is to pro- 
tect the author or proprietor of the 
right from infringement, and is a very dite 
rent thing from prohibiting the importation or 
contemporaneous sale of other editions author- 
ized by the author or the copyright owner. This 
last is what the clause in Mr. Chace’s bill really 
attempts to do, and so far is it from being the 
“invariable rule in all countries” that we do not 


copy 


know of any country whose internatioual-copy 

right law contains such a provision, nor of any 
international-copyright treaty with a stipulation 
to such purpose. In England, copyright 1s se- 
cured to foreigners by the Internaticnal-Copy 

right Act of May 10, 1844, which was passed in 
order to carry out the stipulations of internation 
al-copyright treaties. By the provisions of this 
act the Queen may, by an order in counci)l, which 
must be published in the London Gazette, and 
usually takes effe-t upon the day following such 
publication, grant to authors and artists who 
shall first publish their works in the foreign 
country named in the order, copyright in such 
works within her Majesty's dominions, for any 
term not exceeding that for which authors or 
artists first publishing in the United Kingdom 
would be entitled. Exclusive right of represen- 
tation or performance of dramatic pieces or mu- 
sical compositions may also be secured under this 
act, and by the amendatory act of May 28, 1832, 
authorized translations are protected for a term 
not exceeding five years, during which term the 
printing or importing of unauthorzed transla 

tions is prohibited. Both these laws, however, 
allowed “fair imitations or adaptations to the 
English stage ” of any dramatic composition pub- 
lished in a foreign country, notwithstanding the 
original work was copyrighted in England. But 
the agitation on this subject begun so vigorously 
by Mr. Charles Reade, in his work * The Eighth 
Commandment’ (which may be recommended as 
good reading to the opponents of international 
copyright), finally resulted in the passage of the 
act of May 14, 1875, pretecting the original 
drama against such * adaptation.” 

—The statute and treaty regulations necessary 
to be complied with in order to secure c ipynght 
for foreign works in England are not burden- 
some, consisting of entry, upon the register-book 
of the Company of Stationers in London, of the 
title, name, and place of abode of author or com- 
poser (unless the work be anonymous), name and 
place of the proprietor of the copyright, and time 
and place of first publication mm the foreign coun- 
try. For articles of sculpture a descriptive title 
must be registered, and of books one copy of the 
foreign edition must be deposited, which copy is 
sent to the British Museum. The usual time al- 
lowed for such registration and deposit is three 


11 


turning to the question of prohibition of impor 
tation, we find that the act of 1844 contains the 
And be it 


COPIES ¢ f books wherein 


enacted, that all 
shall tx 


following clause 


there any sul 


sisting copyright under or by virtue of this act 
or of any order in council made in pursuance 
thereof, printe lor reprinted in any foreign « 

try ererpt that in which such ? ks were first 


published, shall be and the same are hereby al 


] 
solutely prohibited to be imported into any part 


of the Brituwh dominions except by or with the 
consent of the registered proprietor of the cupy 
right thereof, or his agent authorized in writ 
ing.” The words which we have italicized make 
it very clear that there was here nointention to 
forbid the introduction of the authorized foreurn 


edition, Similar provisions are made a part of 


English copyright tr . but abov 
quoted clause of the act of 1544 does not pProvicte 
against the importation of piuratical copies ff 
the country of first publication, the copyright 
treaty stipulations are mor 
against the importation of pirat 
well shown in the following terse 
from the treaty between Great Dritain and Spain 


of August 1}, 





TSN ‘The importation inte ¢ 





the sale ineither of the two intries of pirat 
copies of works which are protected from pora 
under the articles of the present Conventions 
protubited, whether suct ratical copies of 
nate in the country where the a . WAS pA 
lished or in any other country Sinular sti 
lations vecur im copyright treaties between other 
European nations, good examples of which an 
the tweifth artic of the convention between 
Germany and Italy of Jun OO ISS4. and the s« 
eond article of the treaty t ween ttalvy and 
France of Julv % ISS4.) In Canada, where tl 
obtaining of copyright, by the law of 1875, is 
ditioned upon printing the book in that inti 
the law con.ains a distinct proviso that noth 
in the act sball be held to prohibit: the importa 
tien of the suthorimead Er sh « 1 

Prof. F. L. Ritter bas prepared a short 
‘Manual of Musical History” (Seribners), to serve 
students as an introduction to more voluminous 
works on the subject. and teachers and lecturers 
as a brief text-book. The ‘History’ takes up 
only forty-four pages, and is followed by seve 


ral appendices containing hsts of the princisal 
musical forms, vocal and instrumental, with brief 
f the 


instruments, snowing their compass, 


} 


explanations, and a list principal modern 
orchestral 
The book gives a very clear and entertaining 
bird’s-eve view of this extensive subject, and the 
author has avoided the error, so common in musi- 
ealasin other bistorics, of paving too much atten 
tion to names at the expense of the subject-matter 
One of the 
special emphasis placed on the consecutive na- 
tional phases of musical development. At the 
beginning of the Netherlands 
school led ; then came the Italians, to be in turn 


best features of the book lies in the 


modern music 
displaced by the Germans, who are at present even 
invading Italy, 
there is isa mixture of the 
Hungary has been brought 
through Liszt, Bohemia through Dvorak, 
through Glinka, Lvoff, Rubinstein, and 
koffsky. Rubinstein, however, is practically a 
German composer, with a few Jewish and Slavic 


while in Spain such nmsic eas 
Italian and French 
stvles. forward 
Russa 


Tehai- 


traits, just asin the Polish Chopin French and 
German influences are conspicuous. The He 
brews have a'ways shown special musical talent; 
but their art is marked by this peculiarity, that 
in Italy they are Italians, in Germany Germans, 
in France Frenchmen. In America Dr. Ritter 
fails to see as yet any indication of an original 
national style. 


—In the fortieth annual. report of the di- 


ceptionally solid. His public services in his new | months from the first publication abroad. Re- | rector of the astronomical observatory of Har- 


























































































| 
vard College, Professor Pickering records the | 


decrease in the amount of work done, owing to 
the fact that the resources of the observatory 


have been materially diminished. By the death of | 
Mr. R. T. Paine, however,while the observatory | 


has lost a friend wh» was always deeply interested 
in its work, it has fallen heir to his entire for- 
tune of more than a quarter of a million dollars, 
one-half of which sum wiil become immediately 
available upon the settlement of the estate. The 
devotion of the observatory mainly to photome- 
try continues, and the large equatorial has been 


occupied in observations of the eclipses of Jupi- | 


ter’s satellites, faint stars selected as standards 
of magnitude, comparison-stars for variables, 
and of the temporary star in the nebula of An- 
dromeda, Mr. Chandler has continued his ob- 
servations with the new instrument >f his inven- 
tion called the almucantar, and which in his 
hands exhibits, Professor Pickering says, a sur- 
prising efficiency and accuracy. The meridian 
photometer shows a large increase of work over 
previous years, the number of separate sattings 
somewhat exceeding 50,000. The list of objects 
observed has been scmewhat extended, and the 
accordance of the results continues satisfac- 
tory. The height and velocity of clouds have 
been the subject of study with Mr. W. M. 
Davis, about three hundred series of measures 
being obtained at a pair of stations con- 
nected by telephone. The measured altitudes 
varied from 2,000 to 25,000 feet. The observatory 
remains the American centre of telegraphic dis- 
tribution of important astronomical announce- 
ments, the discovery of nine small planets, five 
comets, and one new star being promulgated dur- 
ing the year. By the aid of the Bache Fund of 
tne National Academy of Sciences, an important 
investigation in stellar photography has been un- 
dertaken. Many photographs of the trails left 
by stars have been taken with the camera sta- 
tionary; and an equatorial star no brighter than 
the sixth magnitude leaves its mark in this way, 
while stars much fainter near the pole will leave 
an impression, since their motion is slow. Stars 
as faint as the fourteeath magnitude have thus 
been photographed without clock-work to move 
the instrument. The trails of the faint polar 
stars are very well defined and minute, and 
afford an excellent measure of stellar brightness, 
besides furnishing the means of determining 
the stars’ positions with great accuracy. Also, 
the attempt has been made to prepare star-charts 
by photography; but the most striking resuits 
have been obtained with stellar spectra. By 
means of a large prism mounted in front of the 
lens, photographs of spectra have been obtained 
of stars as faint as the eighth magnitude,in which 
lines are shown with sufficient distinctness to be 
clearly seen in a paper positive. As all the stars 
in a large region are thus obtained with one ex- 
posure, more than a hundred spectra have been 
secured on a single plate. 


— The principal paper in the December pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society is a 
summary of a report made to the Government of 
the United States of Colombia, on the Goajira In- 
dians, by Mr. F. A. A. Simons These Indians 





inhabit that large peninsula which, “ projecting | 


for some 120 miles out into the Caribbean Sea, 
forms the extensive Gulf of Maracaybo. This 
peninsula is known as the Goajira. It was ceded 
by the State of Magdalena in 1872, to form a 
national territory, for the better civilization of its 
Indians. One-half of it, however, is claimed by 
the Venezuelans, and a dispute that at one time 
threatened to culminate in war between the two 
nations, was amicably settled by referring the 
question to the King of Spain, as arbitrator. 
decision has not yet been made public.” The 
northern half of this hitherto unexplored region 
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is a sterile, hilly country, the southern a grassy 
plain, elevated but slightly above the sea-level. 
The population consists of about 20,000 Indians, 
who, although belonging to one tribe, are divided 
into some thirty ‘families or castes, bearing 
much analogy to the ancient ‘clans’ of Scot- 
land.” In addition to these are the Cocinas, who 
are simply bands of robbers, outlaw members of 
the various families, who wage an indiscriminate 
war upon the rest. Intermarriages are per- 
mitted, but in these cases the children belong to 
the mother’s caste, and her relations can demand 
compensation in case of injury to the children. 
This custom of requiring ‘* tear or blood-money ” 
costs the lives of about one-quarter of the male 
population. ‘The laws that govern these com- 
pensation cases are very intricate; their number 
islegion. First is the terrible law of retribution, 
that makes a whole caste responsible for the acts 
of any single member. As the Spaniards or 
white men are considered by the Indians as be- 
longing to one large family, the country is very 
unsafe for travelling, for every white man isa sort 
of hostage for the good behavior of the others. 
If an Indian should be killed in a quarrel by a 
white man, the life of another white man, living 
leagues away, depends upon whether the foe (re- 
lations of the dead Indian) or a friend brings the 
news first.” Blood-money is also demanded for 
‘*personally inflicted wounds” If, for instance, 
an Indian accidentally cuts himself, his mother’s 
relations demand compensation. ‘* Everybody 
selling rum or anything else is answerable for 
all the damage done by its instrumentality. 
: I was lent a servant as guile by 
a trader, who requested me not to let 
the man have any drink, for should anything 
happen to him he would be responsible to the 
family.” Other cases arise from the singular 
objection of the Indians to having their true 
names mentioned (they generally go by a 
Spanish name). ‘‘To mention the dead before the 
relations is a dreadful offence. often punished by 
death ; for if it happens in the dead man’s 
rancho, with nephew or uncle present, thev will 
assuredly kill the offender on the spotif possible.” 
They have also a curious custom of shutting up 
their young girls on arriving at womanhood, the 
poor for a few weeks, the rich ‘‘ for one, two, or 
even three years.” At this time they are taught 
the domestic arts, as weaving, making dresses, 
hammocks, etc. They are, asarule, virtuous, and 
are held in great respect by the men, whom they 
often prevent from blood-shedding. When the 
husband dies “ the wife becomes a legacy to his 
brother, usually the youngest ; if there are none, 
then his nephew inherits her.” Mr. Simons also 
refers to the singular custom ‘‘ of parents assum- 
ing the names of their children with the prefix 
nushi or sushi if the father, and ni or si if the 
mother. Thus the father of Juan would call 
himself ‘Nushijuan,’ or of a daughter ‘ Sushi- 
juana.’ The mother of Juan would be called 
‘ Nijuan,’ and of a daughter ‘ Sijuana.’” Though 
the Indians have rifles, they also still use the bow 
and poisoned arrows. Their occupation is princi- 
pally cattle-breeding and collecting salt. 


—The first volume of the Law Quarterly is 
now finished, and number five, for January, 1886, 
hes before us. This excellent magazine (London: 








Stevens & Sons; Boston: C. C. Soule) is edited 
by Professor Pollock, and gives expression to | 
some of the very best legal learning and thought 


of the presentday. It deserves the support of 
every lawyer who is interested in perfecting the 
science of law. In its first number, a year ago, 


| it presented a most valuable ‘** Digest ” of the law 


His | 


relating to section 17 of the Statute of Frauds, 
the combined work of Mr. Justice Stephen and 
the editor. Of like immediate use to the prac- 
tising lawyer have been the articles of the edi- 
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tor on ‘“‘Certain Topics in the Law of Torts,” 


and of Dr. Melville M. Bigelow on “ Mis- 
takes of Law,” to say nothing of many short and 
good book notices, and the presentation of the 
contents of foreignlaw journals. But the marked 
excellence of the Review has been in its contri- 
butions to the learning of the law. Mr. Maiut- 
land’s really delightful article (the phrase is not 
too strcng) on *‘ The Seisin of Chattels” ; Judge 
Holmes’s paper on ** Early English Equity ”; Mr. 
Pike’s article on ‘‘ Common Law and Conscience 
in the Ancient Court of Chancery”; Vinogra- 
doff’s on ‘** The Text of Bracton,” with its inci- 
dental crucifixion of Sir Travers Twiss for his 
shameful edition of Bracton ; Dicey’s ‘* Federal 
Government,” since incorporated into his book 
on ‘Tbe Law of the Constitution ’—these are 
among the treasures of the first volume. There 
is no law journal within our knowledge that 
represents the higher walks of legal study with 
anything like the ability of the Law Quarterly. 
That there are, here and there, articles of small 
merit, and that a specialist may sometimes grum- 
ble at what seems to him to fall short as touch- 
ing his subject, are things to be expected 1n all 
such undertakings. 

— Interesting statistics of Mexican suicides 
are given in a recent number of La Escuela de 
Medecina, the organ of the Academy of Medicine 
in the city of Mexico. The tables cover the 
years 1860-84, and constitute, it is believed, the 
first considerable attempt to collate material for 
this branch of vital statistics in Mexico. Very 
striking is the smallness of the ratio of suicides 
to population here revealed. The lowest ratio 
given by Morselli, whose standard work on this 
subject was reviewed in No. 861 of the Nation, 
is that of the Slavs of Southern Europe, 
viz.: 20 per 1,000,000 yearly. These Mexican 
tables, however, yield a total for the en- 
tire twenty-four years of only 487 suicides, 
or no more than 3 per 1,000,000. Even making 
allowance for serious incompleteness in the statis- 
tics given, as probably ought to be done, remem- 
bering how crudely such things are attended to in 
Mexico, the showing is remarkable. It is only 
the presence ina high degree of intensity of all 
the influences which tend to depress the ratio, 
that can have reduced it to so small a figure. 
Given a race-inheritance such as that of the Mexi- 
cans, the Catholic religion held in the most blind 
and fanatical fashion, illiteracy almost incredi- 
ble (even to-day the Mexican press thinks it a 
matter of boasting that 25 per cent. of the popu- 
lation can read and write), and a scale of living 
at once wretchedly low and easily attained, and 
all the recognized conditions for reducing suicide 
to a minimum are present. 


— The details presented are in the main in ac- 
cordance with the general laws laid down by 
Morselli, though some notable exceptions are to 
be observed. Thus the law is followed which 
produces more suicides where the country is low 
than upon high ground, the States of Vera Cruz, 
Nuevo Leon, Tamautipas, and Jalisco showing a 
greater number of suicides than the States of the 
table-lands (the Federal District excepted). So 
also, according to the general law, spring and 
summer claim more victims than fall and winter, 
267 and 220 being the respective figures, although 
the differences between the various seasons in 
Mexico are slight. Men more than hold good their 
propertion to women, the ratio being six to one, 
instead of the usual three or fourtoone. About 
the proper ratio of unmarried to married is ob- 
served. The age of strongest suicidal tendency 
is abnormally early, appearing to be between 
twenty and thirty, in place of Morselli’s fifty to 
sixty-five. Noteworthy in the tables is one sui- 
cide at the age of nine, and seven between the 
ages of ten and fifteen. Among the professions 
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we find soldiers and artisans holding the relative 
prominence which would be expected. The at- 
tention is caught by the order of the causes of 


suicide, both love and remorse having a more | 


fatal effect than want, while family quarrels, 
shame, anger, pride, and ennui have each a place 
in the list. Probably the greatest divergence of 
all from the laws of Morselli is seen in the means 
of suicide chosen. His order of preference ** in 


ali countries” is: the rope, drowning, fire- 
arms. The Mexican order is: fire-arms, poi- 


son (longo intervallo), the rope. Peculiar local 
conditions are no doubt sufficient to account for 
these last differences. Every one carries fire- 
arms in Mexico, and so they would be at band for 
almost every case of suicidal mania. Loose laws 
governing the sale of poisons, together probably 
with a widely diffused knowledge of the poison- 
u; properties of common herbs, would bring poi- 
son higher in the list than its average place. 
Drowning, instead of holding the second place, is 
far down the column, only eight out of all the 
487 deaths being reported as so caused. The great 
comparative scarcity of rivers and lakes in 
Mexico at once comes tomind as nartly account- 
ing for this. And itis certainly suggestive of the 
topography of the country that no less than twen- 
ty-one suicides are said to have been effected by 
leaping over a precipice. 





RECENT LAW BOOKS. 

THERE appears from the Clarendon Press (New 
York: Macmillan), in a beautiful octavo volume 
of some four hundred pages, Sir John Fortes-ue’s 
treatise on Monarchy: such is its ordinary desig- 
nation. It is here entitled, following one of the 
manuscripts, ‘‘ The Governance of England,” and 
it has been very carefully edited by Charles 
Plummer, M.A., Fellow and Chaplain of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. The curious and most 
interesting little tract itself fills up less than fifty 
pages of the present volume; while a hundred 
pages are devoted to a valuable historical and 
critical introduction, and nearly two hundred 
pages toa very full series of notes. The reader has 
thus every help to the appreciation of the ** earli- 
est treatise on the English Constitution written 
in the English language.” This appears to have 
been the last of Fortescue’s writings, dating 
from 1471-1476, later by a few years than his fa- 
mous Latin dialogue ‘*De Laudibus Legum An- 
gliz.” That is a book of the greatest value as 
regards English law, or rather legal administra- 
tion, at a period which, for England, was still 
medieval. Fortescue’s active life had been al- 
most exactly coeval with the period of the three 
Lancastrian Henries. He had held the highest legal 
and state offices under Henry the Sixth. In the 
little treatise now republished, which was writ- 
ten after Edward IV. was finally seated on the 
throne, the main purpose was to set forth a 
method for bettering and securing the royal 
revenues, consistently with the welfare and con- 
venience of the people. 

Fortescue points out that England is not, hke 
France, an absolute monarchy, but that the King 
reigns by consent of his people. The French 


i 
| 
| 





financial methods which strip the people and keep | 


them poor will not do in England; the King, in- 


deed, must not be poor; but also the commoner | 


must not be poor. For the King’s ordinary ex- 
penses, it is thought that ke has row provision 
enough to meet his ** extraordinarie charges” (of 
whicha curious summary is made out). Fortescue 
proposes that the Crown be endowed with lands. 
He roughly estimates the amount to be provided 
for these by considering that they Should be 
greater than the resources of any of the wealthiest 
subjects; consider, then, what their resources are. 
The income of certain great estates, together 
with the feudal profits coming regularly to the 


j 
i 


‘The 


King, will serve the purpose. How to get these 
estates? Fortescue proposes that the King, by 
consent of Parliament, resume some of the im 
provident gifts and grants that have heretofore 
been made of the royal estates, that these be 
settled upon the Crown and made inalienable, and 
that some proper money allowance be made to the 
present owners of these estates instead of these ex 
cessive and unmerited deticiencies 
are to be supplied by subsidies granted by the 
people. And then for the future adjustment of 
royal gifts and grants (as well as other things) 
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grants, any 


the writer proposes a reorganization of the Priv) 
Council, by which it shall consist of ** xin spiritu 
ell men and xii temporell men” to be permanent 
members, and to be paid for their services; and 
of four lords of each kind, temporal and -piritu 
al, chosen yearly by the King, and to serve like 
sheriffs with “litle and all most nothynge ffor 
thair seruice.” 

The reader of this little book 
surprised at its assertion of popular principles of 
government. 
necessities of the House of Lancaster had fami 
liarized England with notions pot unlike those 
which brought on the English Revolution two or 
three centuries later. Another point that will 
strike the reader is the fresh and first-hand com 
ments on the customs of other nations, particu 


is hkely to be 


Sut the editor reminds us that the 


lar'y of the French, with whom Fortescue had so 
journed in his exile. ‘* Fortescue,” says the ed 
tor, ‘first of mediwval political philosophers, 
based his reasonings mainly on observation of 
existing constitutions, instead of merely copying 
or commenting on Aristotle.” 


* Thai drinken water,” he tells us of the French 
common people ; ‘* thai eyten apples, with brede 
right browne made of rye ; thai eaten no flesshe 
but yf it be right seldon a litle larde, or of the 
entrales and heydes of beastis, slavn for the no- 
bles and marchauntes of the land. Thai weren 
no wolen, but vf it be a pouere cote vndir their 
uttermest garnement, made of grete caunuas and 
callid a frokke. Thair hausyn beth of ly ke caun 
uas and passyn not thair kne, wherfore thai beth 
gartered and ther theis bare. Thair wyfes and 
childeren gone bare foote : 


thai mowe in non 
other wvyse leve. Wher thrugh . . 
thair nature is wasted, and the kvnde of hem 


broght tonoght. Thai gon crokvd, and ben fe 
ble, not able to fight nor to defende the realme : 
nor thai baue wepen, nor money to ne thaim 
wepen withall.” 

Fortescue discusses the French salt tax : * Ther 
is no man in Ffraunce that mey eyte salte, but 
yff he bie it off the Kvng: and that now sett 
to so grete prise, that the bushell, wich the Kyng 
bieth ffor iij d. or iiij d., is solde to his peple ffor 
ij s. and a jd., and other while more.” This, he 
says, would never do in England : the merchants 
here have been used to freedom in buving and 
selling ; and the * peple that vsen moche to salte 
thair meytis more than do ve Ffrenchmen 
woll than at euery mele groche with the Kynge, 
that entreteth hem more rygoursly than his pro- 
genitors haue done. And so his hyyhnes shail 
haue thereof?, but as hadd the man that sherid 


1s 


is hogge, muche ery and litil woll.” 
are ours. 

Again, in dealing with an argument that it is 
well to keep the commons poor in order to pre- 


The italics 


vent them from rising, Fortescue borrows illus- 
tration from the French: 


“It isnot poverty that keepes the French com- 
mons down,” he says, ** but cowardisse and lakke 
of hartes and corage, wich po Ffrenchman hath 
like vnto an Englyshman. It hath ben offten 
tymes sene in Englande that iij or iiij theves ffor 
pouerte haue sett apon vj or vij trewe men and 
robbed hem all. But it hath not bene sene in 
Firaunce, that vj or vij haue be hardy to robbe 
iit or iiij trewe men. Wherfore it is right selde 
that Ffrenchmen be hanged ffor ronbery. ffor 
thai have no hartes to do so terable an acte. 
Ther bith therfore mo men hanged in Englande 
in a yere ffor robbery and manslaughter, then 


ther be hanged in Ffraunce ffor such maner of , 


crime in vij yeres.” 


153 


And so, he says, it is in Scotland as in France 
“but the Englysh man is off another corag: 

One other passage we must quote, of a different 
sort. Fortescue urges that when the King shal 
have got bis own again, he shall settle it.perma 


nently on the crown; and he grows eloquent, and 


even rises to an exquisite little touch of poetry 
over the good that will come of it This 1 
sition was truly, as the editor points out e of 


great *‘ constitutional importance,” and it is | 


py for England that it was not adopted and ‘tha 


the kings were kept dependent on popular grants 
“And when the Kyvng.” saves Fortescu . 
the meanes afor said or other wvyse, hath yoten 
aven his lvuelod, vff then it wolde ly ke is most n 
ble yrace to establysh, and as who savih. anes 
tvse the same lvuelod to is crowne, so as if mev 
neuer be alvened therfro, without the assent olf 


his parlement, wvch than wold be as a newe fu 
dacion of is crowne be shall be therby t! tet 
test founder olf the wortd He shal 
therby daviy more almes, than shallbe do be all 


veh 
shal by 


the ffundacions that euer were 
Ffor every man off the lance 


clon euery day be the n 


itt bom mini 
this ffuncda 


wiVer, the surer, fare tl 
better ints bodvand all is pods, as euerv wy 
man may well conseyue The fundacton of ab 
bevs, of hospitales, and suche other houses, is mp 
thyng in comparisoun henof For this shalbs a 


collage in whiche shulsvo 
al the men of Ingiand spirit 


and prav for eu 


tuel and tomy. 


Mr. Plummer deserves the heartiest 


bringipg to light again this extremely valua 


essay, and for the careful and abundant appara 


tus of notes and illustrations with which 


furnished it. 
Col. Sir Edmund F. DuCane’s* Punishment and 


Preveotion of Crime’ (Macmillan) belongs to the 
*Enghsh Citizen” semes. It isa brief and int 
resting account of the penal, preventive, and nm 
formatory system of England, past and prosent 


The position of the author, as Chairman of the 


Commissioners of Prisons and a member of other 


similar boards, seems to justify confidence in the 
accuracy of his statements. It is a curious fact 
which he states in speaking of “the large de 


crease of crime continuously ¢ wage of thir 
ty-four.” The author's 
that would 


evidences 


suggestion of the benefits 


come about if persons ** whose career 


in them marked criminal tendencies 
could either be locked up or ke pt under supervi 
sion until thev had passed, sav. the age of forty,” 


of 


would be that this thing Is easier said than done 


might justify various remarks; one them 
The author says generally of accused persons who 
refuse to plead, that ‘in the time of Queen Anne 
their thumbs might be tied together till they en 
tered their plea.” This was only a local practice at 
Newgate—one which existed long before Anne's 
In 1662 it was spoken of 
and 


The writer's accounts of 


time, as well as later 
as “the constant practice”; Cases are men 
tioned as late as 174. 
the system of transportation and of the modern 
reformatory and preventive methods are full of 
interest 

‘Legal Education, its Aim and Method’ (Mac- 
millan), is the title of the inaugural lecture of 
Mr. Gerard B. Finch, the new law lecturer at 
Cambridge, in England. This is a thoughtful 
contribution to a subject which has until lately 
a‘tracted much less attention in England than in 
this country. Jt is not a little interesting to tind 
that Mr. Finch, in beginning a course of lectures 
on Contracts, has thought it well to adopt a me 
thod which Professor Langdell, the very learned 
and able Dean at the Harverd Law School, in 
troduced there some fifteen vears ago, viz., that 
of requiring the student to study a selected vol 
ume of cases. The value of this auxiliary to the 
usual methods of teaching law is now thoroughly 
well recognized wherever it has been 
There is no doubt that it has contributed much 
to the modern improvement in the law-teaching 
at Harvard. Mr. Finch’s praise of this teaching 
is very hearty. 


tried. 



































































































































‘‘During my stay in Boston last spring,” he 
says, ‘‘men engaged in legal practice — to 
me of the great value of the law-teaching at 
Harvard University. Mr, Sidney Bartlett, the 
Father of the Massachusetts Bar, told me that 
the three-years’ course at Harvard was equal to 
seven years’ work in an office. Mr. Justice Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes and Dr. Eliot, President of 
the University, spoke to the same effect. Dr. 
Eliot related with pardonable pride that at a re- 
cent dinner of old Harvard men a prominent 
young advocate had declared that, when he was 
a student, he bad often heard it said that the 
course at Harvard was equal to ten years’ actual 
work ; that he was then incredulous, but that 
after being in practice for ten years he came to 
know it as a fact.” 

We shall watch with interest for the result of 
Mr. Finch’s labors. It is, of course, an impor- 
tant fact, to the disadvantage of a legal instruc- 
tor at the English Cambridge, that he is dealing 
with undergraduates. 

‘The Theory of the State,’ a translation of 
Bluntschli’s ‘ Allgemeine Statslehre,’ ‘‘ under- 


taken primarily in the interests of the School of | 


Modern History,” by D. G. Ritchie, P. E. Ma- 
theson, and R. Lodge, fellows and tutors at Ox- 
ford, is lately published at the Clarendon Press 
New York: Macmillan). The work of which this 
isa part ‘‘may be described,” say the transla- 
tors, ‘‘as an attempt to do for the European 
state what Aristotle for the 
Hellenic. This first part goes over 
the whole ground of what we call political 
science, though some subjects are treated in 
much greater detail in the two other parts.” 
The ‘ Allzemeines Statsrecht’ and * Politik’ are 
not translated. Students of politics who do not 
read German will be grateful to the translators 
for bringing this very valuable treatise within 
their reach. Ther2 is, to be sure, something in 
it of the dry, formal, and over-condensed method 
which German professors have been known to 
adopt, as if their countrymen were fitted out with 
a sort of intellectual gizzard. But the wide 
range of historical illustration and allusion, and 
the searching analysis in this book, will commend 
it to all genuine students. The absence of an in- 
dex isa very grave fault; no ‘analytical table 
of contents ” can ever take its place. 

Mr. David Stewart's two books, ‘ Marriage and 
Divorce,’ and ‘ The Law of Husband and Wife ’ 
(San Francisco: Sumner Whitney & Co.), are 
compact little the sort with 
which the San Francisco publishers have fa- 
miliarized us during the last ten years or so. 
They are too closely printed, wretchedly bound, 
and have that fatal defect, no index 
On the other hand, they are so much the cheaper, 
and they pack away in the brief statements of the 
text a great mass of matter, and have an almost 
overwhelming mass of citations, both English and 
American. It 1s, however, in our judgment, but 
a poor fashion of a book, Mr. Stewart’s work 
appears to be done very intelligently. 

Robert Ralston’s ‘Discharge of Contracts’ 
(Philadelphia: T. & J. W. Johnson & Co.) was 
hardly worth publishing. The writer 
small sign of perceiving the real difficulties of 
his subject or how to meet them. The book ‘is 
meant to be read in connection with that of Mr. 
Smith "—Smith on Contracts. 


accomplished 


duodecimos, of 


of cases. 


shows 


RECENT FRENCH BOOKS. 


*‘ MADAME SAINT-HvuBeErty’ (Paris: Charpentier; 








New York: Christern) is the second of the series | 


of biographies of actresses of the eighteenth cen- 
tury which M. Edmond de Goncourt has publish- 
ed. In it he recounts the life of Anne Antoinette 
Clavel, known on the stage as La Saint-Huberty. 
The volume, like the preceding one on Sophie 
Arnould, is made up in great part of hitherto un- 
published material, the papers and letters of the 
singer which are in the author's possession. There 





| 
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are many rather too realistic details about her 


life which have not the excuse of being interest- 
ing; but when he comes to her great success in 
the opera of ‘ Didon,” by Piccini, for which the 
words were written by Marmontel, the author 
shows his mastery of his subject, and the chap- 
ters devoted to the various operas of the rivals, 
Gluck and Piccini, in which she achieved her 
reputation, abound in information on the lyric 
stage of France in the eighteenth century. She, 
like other singers of this period, owed her success 
rather to her acting than to her singing, as is 
well shown in a fragment of one of her Jetters. 
She writes: ‘The part of Dido is all action, est 
tout jeu; the recitative is so well done that it is 
impossible to sing it.” The tameness of the ex- 
istence of La Saint-Huberty when off the stage 
makes her biography less interesting than those 
of most of the actresses whose lives M. de Gon- 
court intends to relate: but the volume has a 
very dramatic conclusion, and all the latter part, 
from the time of her marriage with the Comte 
d’ Antraignes, is full of interest. 

The story of Henri Quatre and the beautiful 
Charlotte de Montmorency, afterward the mo- 
ther of the great Condé, has often been told, but 





never so fully, and with such an abundance of | 


documents and citations in confirmation of every 
step, as by M. Paul Henrard in his ‘ Henri IV. et 
la Princesse de Condé’ (Paris: Alcain; New 
York: Christern). In the second volume of the 
Duc d’Aumale’s ‘ Histoire des Princes de Condé’ 
the story is told from a different point of view, 
but the impression made by the present volume is 


no more romantic than that by the graver his- | 


torian. All the strange events of this first year 


of the marriage of the young princess, who be- | 


came at fifteen the centre around which the di- 


plomacy of Franceand Spain revolved, are relat- 


ed by M. Henrard in the simplest and most 
straightforward manner, and with an impartiali- 
ty that leaves the sympathies of the reader with 
the young Prince of Condé throughout. The nu- 
merous extracts from contemporary letters and 
state papers, and the constant citation of autho- 
rities and documents, are very different from the 
dry details that might be expected, and give life 
and animation to the story instead of making it 
dull and uninteresting. From the moment the 
extravagant admiration for the young Charlotte 
de Montmorency takes possession of the King 
down to the day of his assassination, the interest 
never flags. Thescene changes from the court of 
Henri IV. and Marie de Médicis, full of storms and 
passions and intrigues, to that of the stately archi- 
ducs Albert and Isabella at Brussels; while for 
his secondary personages the author brings for- 
ward now the Montmorencies, Sully, or Malher- 
be; now the papal nuncio, the picturesque Mar- 
quis of Spinola, or the ambassador extraordinary 
of France, the brilliant and daring Annibal d’Es- 
trées. The impression produced is always as vi- 
vid asif it were a romance we were reading, and 
the personages of the drama, from the sovereigns 
down to the waiting-women, speak and act with 
as much reality as if it were not history from con- 
temporary documents which presented them, but 
a work of free imagination. 

A beautiful octavo volume, with sixteen full- 





page aquarelles and about one hundred and fifty | 


smaller illustrations that half fill every other 


page, often jutting out very peculiarly far into | 


the margins—such is the setting and the main at- 
traction of M. Alphonse Daudet’s new work, ‘ Tar- 
tarin sur les Alpes’ (Paris: Calmann Lévy; Bos- 
ton: Schoenhof). The author has not been to 
any great expense of imagination in preparing 
this work, mainly intended, it is said, to bring 
into vogue a new and really beautiful process of 
illustration. He has utilized his old hero, Tarta- 
rin de Tarascon, whose heroism is all in his own 
imagination, and his genial Bompard, ‘‘ who 
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never uttered a word of truth in his life,” made 
them the heroes of new mock-heroic adventure 
in a Switzerland depicted with provencal veraci- 
ty, and (it must be added) with the author’s pro- 
vencal vivacity and poetic fancy. There is a 
long episode in which Tartarin meets some Rus- 
sian Nihilists, is for a time under the charm of a 
sort of Vera Zasulitch, who promises much if he 
will only “ deserve it”; but Tartarin is not in- 
clined to ezaricide. This is all in M. Daudet’s 
best manner. The book is full of a kind of ex- 
travagant humor, if it is humor, full of the gale- 


jades characteristic of the south of France; but 


it requires a peculiar state of mind to enjoy it 
thoroughly. 

M. Jules Claretie, the new director of the Thé- 
Atre-Francais, has written a Look which may be 
said to owe its existence to Dostoyevsky’s ‘Crime 
et Chatiment,’ or possibly, even, only to a page 
of M. de Vogiié’s account of it in his article upon 
that author, where everything in ‘Jean Mornas’ 
(Dentu; New York: Christern) is suggested, even 
its primary idea, the famous paradox: ‘Si lon 
tuait le mandarin ¢” and, more vaguely, even the 
machinery of thecrime. ‘Jean Mornas’ isa curi- 
ous specimen of mere bookmaking by a man of 
ability. The hero is a reminiscence of the days 
when the then youthful journalist wrote for La 
Rue, and frequented the anarchist society of that 
paper. He constantly recalls to the reader Jules 
Vallés, who was its editor and ruling spirit. 
Whoever bas read the semi-autobiographical 
novel of Vallés, ‘Jacques Vingtras,’ can easily 
imagine the cynical, unprincipled, and entirely 
disagreeable copy of the author’s former associ- 
ate which is presented in Jean Mornas. If M. 
Claretie’s purpuse was to create a hero every 
characteristic of whom should be utterly repug- 
nant to his readers (and possibly this was his in- 
tention in the interest of his story), he has cer- 
tainly succee led. The copy is almost equal to the 
original in these respects, though it is very far 
from being as complete and finished a work of 
art as Cherbuliez has suceeeded in making from 
the same model, in the anarchist orator of his 
‘Olivier Maugant.’ The machinery of the story 
is taken from the new medical sensation, hypno- 
tic suggestion, but the author’s processes in its 
development are all imitated from Dostoyevsky. 
There is in M. Claretie’s book, however, none of 
the sympathy and compassion and faith in hu- 
manity which brightens the darkness of ‘ Crime 
et ChAtiment’ almost from the beginning. In 
that there is not one character fatally and irre- 
deemably bad, not even Svidrigailoff; but Jean 
Mornas, the only character in M. Claretie’s book, 
is without a redeeming trait; the work is pure 
pessimism. Even the old doctor is left, without 
any compelling necessity, to suffer unmerited re- 
proach through the perverse baseness of human 
nature alone. The hypnotism is interesting, 
however, though the deviations from actuality 
are unfortunate, with realities at his command so 
mucb stranger than anything M. Claretie bas 
made use of. 

M. André Theuriet’s last story, ‘Péché Mor- 
tel’ (Paris: Lemerre; New York: Christern), 
has all his charm of style and manner. The pic- 
tuves of the mill of La Lineuse and all its sur- 
roundings ; the accounts of the hours spent in 
the woods, by the canal, in the garden, in the 
mill itself ; the personages of the story, so mi- 
nutely and delicately described in appearance 
and in character—all are in his best manner. It 
is a pity that such exquisite workmanship, sucb 
fine art, such poetic 1magination, should be spent 
upon material so coarse and vulgar as M. Theu- 
riet has chosen to fashion his story from. 

M. Henry Rabusson is a young writer to whom 
the Revue des Deux Mondes has opened its pages, 
which implies much in regard to the literary 
promise of his work. ‘Le Roman d'un Fataliste’ 
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(Paris: Calmann Lévy ; New York: Christern) 
is the third of his stories, and, like ‘Dans le 
Monde’ and ‘Madame de Givré,’ it is a picture 
of what is called la vie mondaine. M. Rabus- 
son’s present story is fresh and unhackneyed, al- 
though his young procureur recalls M. Theuriet’s 
Eusébe Lombard unmistakably, and his Mlle. de 


la Rue is an unsatisfactory reflection of Mlle. | 
Bourrienne in ‘War and Peace,’ and the central | 


third of the story, upon which everything turns, 


is inspired by the ‘Sapho’ and the ‘ Nabab’ of | 
Alphonse Daudet. In spite of all this, M. Henry | 
Rabusson is a writer of undoubted talent, and his | 


books are both interesting and well written. 

In ‘L’Aventure de Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Alais’ (Paris: Calmann Lévy: New York: Chris- 
tern), M. Rabusson has shown his customary dis- 
taste for the well-trampled paths to which the 
writer of the roman de meeurs generally confines 
himself ; but in this case it cannot be said that 
his wanderings have been fortunate. His story 
is not an agreeable one, though it is written with 
his usual grace and ease of manner. 

M. Hector Malot has recently published his 
forty-fourth novel,‘ Le lieutenant Bonnet’ (Paris: 
Charpentier; New York: Christern). Asa story 
of garrison life ina small town somewhere in the 
centre of France it possesses a certain amount of 
interest, but its literary value is very slight. Its 
scenes of family and social life, under the new 
military organization of the Freuch army, pre- 
sent in a crude but not uninteresting manner a 


series of pictures of an existence no longer noma- | 


dic and adventurous, but fixed and commonplace. 
The officers of the reziment have many of them 


married in the neighborhood, and they lead as | 
calm and uneventful lives as the most bourgeois | 
of their fellow-citizens, varied, however, by a few | 


melodramatic and not very probable episodes. 


The book seems to owe its existence to some facts | 


recently published in regard to the relation be- 
tween the pay and the necessary expenses of 
young officers: not a very promising foundation 


for a novel; but M. Hector Malot always finds | 


readers and even admirers for whatever he may 
write. 
‘L’Attelage de la Marquise’ (Calmann Lévy; 


Boston: Schoenhof), the first of three collected | 


stories, gives the title to a volume by a writer 


signing himself, or perhaps herself, Léon de Tin- | 


seau. Very royalist, very Catholic, and very un- 


objectionable, the stories seem made for the | 
about and what it should consist in. 


amusement and instruction of young women 


who read nothing but what is advised by their spi- | 


ritual directors. They will find much that is good 
in the book, and will certainly enjoy making the 
acquaintance of both the young men and the 


young women they will be introduced to, who | 


are charming if rather unreal examples of that 
aristocracy of which Thackeray has given so 
exquisite a portrait in Mme. de Florac. The long- 
est and best of the stories is the one entitled ‘ Le se- 
cret de l'abbé Césaire,’ of which the plot is inte- 
resting and the actors full of vivacity. 

M. H. Lafontaine, ‘‘socictaire retraité de la 
Comédie-Francaise,” bas sung the praises of la 
cameraderie in a pleasant little story, ‘ Les bons 
Camerades’ (Calmann Lévy ; Boston: Schoenhof), 
in which the intentions are all so good and their 
execution so inoffensive, that you forgive the au- 
thor for having nothing else to offer. 

‘Le trésor du Guébre,’ by Charles Edmond 
(Calmann Lévy; Boston: Schoenhof), is a combi- 
nation of the most touching disinterestedness and 
the most repulsive self-seeking. A Parsee dia- 
mond merchant, with a marvellous collar of dia- 
monds gathered together through centuries by 
his ancestors and finally completed by himself; a 
young French savant who has more than antici- 
pated all the modern discoveries in the artificial 
creation of precious stones, and to whom diamond 
dust is no more than any other dust, and the 
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diamonds of the Oriental only pretty crystals - 
and between them the lovely daughter of the Par- 
see, who becomes the wife of the young man and 
finally the possessor of the fabulous necklace- 
these are the promising materials out of which 
M. Charles Edmond has developed a very com- 
monplace story, filled with lessons of disinterest- 
edness, morality, and patriotism, but not entirely 
devoid of interest. 


Oceana; or, England and Her Colonies. By 
James Anthony Froude. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1886, 


THIS volume is a political tract. It makes some 
pretension to being a book of travels, but in that 
regard it is only a miserable make-believe. Its 
author has given some direct attention to the 
British colonial policy at the Cape, and discusses 
the incidents of that capital instance of mis- 
management with clearness and force. Things 
are in a bad way there, he thinks; and being 
thus interested in the relation of the colonies to 
the mother-country, he endeavored to find out 
the public opinion of the Australians and New 
Zealanders on the spot. He was pledged in mind, 
before he started, to the view that some sort of 
Federation should be attempted as the only mode 
of maintaining English influence in the world :; 
and he held in detestation the doctrines of the 
Separatists and the administration of Downing 
Street. He merely touched at the Cape, and re- 
mained long enough to revive his former opinion 
to a glowing intensity, and to see that the state 
of affairs was as unpromising as the worst pes- 
simist could wisb, and then he hied on to the 
great English islands. There he was taken iu 
hand by dignitaries and officials, sent about in 
special trains, treated to champagne, dinners, 
and speeches, and generally, between the clubs 
and the great houses, enjoyed the welcome of a 
visiting statesman. He found the colonies very 
loyal to the Queen, very angry with Gladstone, 
very thoroughly unwilling to be cast off to shift 
for themselves, and especially hurt at the * bar 
sinister * in the colonial flag. He found what he 
went to find, and he preaches page after page 
the gospel of the British Federation. Yet one 
notices that, even under these conditions, mov- 
ing always in this elderly, official! English-bred 
and millionaire class, he found no practical an- 
swer as to how the Federation should be brought 
Every sug- 
gestion of seats in Parliament, of a new Imperial 
Senate, of colonial life-peers, of colonial agents 
in Parliament without votes, etc., was ridiculous 
to the colonial mind. In fact, the only proposj 
tion treated with favor was that the royal navy 
should be charged with protection of the coasts, 
on condition of a colomal subsidy ; and to this 
he himself adds the suggestion that the ribbon of 
the Bath be conferred on deserving colonists, and 
place and promotion in the general Imperial ser- 
vice be opened to them. This is the only mea- 
sure he recommends. The plea will go for what 
it is worth, and material circumstances will con- 
tinue to rule political agglomerations. 

The volume, however, though a contribution to 
political controversy, oTers some other phases of 
interest. Asa book of travels, one must dismiss 
it briefly, for in its landscape views it is not 
novel, and of the people and the cowitry in the 
American sense Mr. Froude evidently saw no- 
thing. In the sentence in which he speaks of our 
Indian Territory as a plain where nothing grows 
‘“save a miserable scanty scrub as if on a soil 
that was sown with salt—left to the Redskins, I 
suppose, because ne white man could make a liv- 
ing there,” we have an appreciable instance of 
his inaccuracy. The ‘* boomers ” would do well, 
if that is so, to emigrate to Adelaide, where, 


| and index. 
says Mr. Froude, are a hundred and fifty thou- | 
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sand people, ‘not one of whom has ever known, 
or will know, a moment's anxiety as to the recur 
ring regularity of his three meals a day.” But 
such statements may be passed by As to the tn 
stitutions of the country, its schools, prisons, 
manners and customs, business, industrial inte 
rests, and the doings of the bulk of the inhalu 
tants, the volume 1s silent. Not 
with moral and spiritual welfare 
If not 
tainly the grow! of Carlyle has fallen 
pupil-prophet. 


however, 
Phe 


the mantle, 


sa, 
pages 
teem with denunciation cel 
on his 
For all things modern, ‘liberal, 
democratic, Gladstomian, there is a ready wonl 
of wrath, 
most readers will tire of the interminable tirade 
which interrupts the political oratory ‘lL eoukid 
not share bis opinion [an Irish priest's) that it 
was right for average people to go by their own 
judgment in so serious a matter as religion 
Average men are too ignorant to be capable of 
forming a judgment on such subjects.” “ The 
greatest fool in the House of Commons, if left to 
himself and to his own small understanding, 
would steer the ship of state better than the 
galaxy of genius had done which formed ir 
Gladstone's Administration.’ 

But there is not space to multiply examples of 
the extremities of expression to which Mr. Froude 
goes in denouncing democracy, whether in its 


We will give a sentence or two, for 


religious, political, or social manifestations, A 
more amusing characteristic is the unconscious as 
sumption that the excellence of the race ts only to 
be rationally looked for at London. He does pot 


hesitate to say roundly ip one place that an ‘al 


Avie 

man from the home country deputed as Governor 
would lead the colonial policy by virtue of his 
Along the whole 
the author looks with insular eves, and 


* mental superiority.’ route 
jaundiced 
besides ; he has been round the world, and "there 
ap end,” as the Elizabethans say. The sketch of 
Sir George Grey —one of the most admirable men 


of our time—is the only chapter really worth 
while 
Outlines of Universal History. Designed as a 


text-book and for private reading 

Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Yale 

College. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. Svo, 

Pp. 674 
PROFESSOR FISHER's 
book of very great merit, which will abundantly 
satisfy the wants of those who desire a complete 
and accurate compendium of the world’s history, 
There really has been no book of this character, 
of higher ambition than a school text-book, and 
recent enough to contain at once the results of 
the latest scholarship and the events of the latest 
vears, It was a formidable task that the author 
undertook, and he has performed it in a manner 
worthy of all praise. The plan of his work 
is that of a carefully arranged and weil propor- 
tioned survey of the entire field of history, with 
constant reference to philosophical principles and 
great controlling movements, but with a very 
considerable amount of detail. One is, indeed, 
constantly astonished to find so complete a sketch 
in so small a compass. There is too much of the 
necessary detail for it to be available as a book 
to read through; but the general portions may 
well be taken by themselves, and will be found to 
contain a survey of the entire field of history ad 
mirable for its breadth and insight. The con- 
trolling idea of the work, as stated in the preface, 
is that of the unity of history. 

The completeness of view, which is so striking 
a feature of the book, is shown in every direction 
—thc discussions upon ethnology, geography, a..d 
mythology; the sections upon religion, litera(ure, 
and art; the entire equipment of the work, in the 
way of maps, genealogical tables, lists of books, 
The feature in which we find it least 
satisfactory is the discussion of economic causes, 
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*Univer-al History’ is a 
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In the Roman Republic, and in the history of the | 


Middle Ages, these deserve more attention than 
they have received. 

Along with this symmetry aud proportion, 
which are the most striking characteristics of the 
book, we find great accuracy in the minutiz. 
We have not noticed any mistakes or misprints 
in such matters as dates, proper names, or order 
of events. Naturally there will be oversights 
and errors here and there. Thus, it was not the 
augur (p. 132) who took the auspices, marking off 
the heavens into four quarters, etc. The auspices 
were sent to the magistrate, and solely to him; the 
function of the augur was merely to interpret 
them. The reader would suppose (p. 174) that con- 
farreatio was a form of marriage employed by all 
Romans at their choice. It was, on the other hand, 
the exclusively patrician form of marriage. It is 
misleading also to speak of ‘‘two kinds of mar- 
riage,” by one of which the wife passed from the 
hands of the father to those of the husband. This 
was the result of all three forms of marriage; only, 
in case of civil marriage (usus), the wife could es- 
cape the manus by absenting herself for three 
nights (jus trinoctii) from the husband’s house. 
Neither is it technically correct to speak of the 
manus of the father, but his potestas; manus 
was of the husband alone. 

The maps are excellent, clear, and accurate. 
Even here, however, there are defects. In the 
map of the Empire of the Saracens (p. 228) for 
A. D. 750, the Exarchate of Ravenna is not 
given. In the map of Central Europe in 1360 (p. 
328), the States of the Church are not given, while 
Flanders receives the same color as Burgundy, 
with which it was not united until 1384. And 
why Lausitz any more than Schlesien and Mah- 
ren? Why, moreover, give the long-extinct 
duchies of Franconia and Swabia in the map of 
Italy in the sixteenth century (p. 410)? The In- 
dex, from some random experiments, appears to 
be carefully prepared; but occasionally a page 
must have been overlooked-—e. y., we find none 
of the names on page 370. On the very last page 
of the text, we are surprised, in a list of books on 
the socialism of the present dey, not to find so ex- 
cellent a book, of American authorship, as Dr. 
Ely’s ‘ French and German Socialism.’ 





Practical Economics: A collection of essays re- 
specting certain of the recent economic experi- 
ences of the United States. By David A. Wells. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1885. 8vo. 


Ir is to be regretted that the publishers of this 
volume should have found it necessary to allow it 
to appear in a shape so ill-suited for popular use, 
as it is a practical treatise, written not for the edi- 
fication of scholars, but for the public enlighten- 
ment, and it ought to have been made attractive 
to the public. It cannot be denied that those who 
like to look at everything through a rosy medium 
will not enjoy these pages. The history that is here 
detailed is notof the kind on which patriots dwell 
with pride. Much of it isa record of the imbe- 
cility of our legislators and the corruption of our 
administrative officers—not but that, to para- 
phrase Thurlow’s remark about one of his judges, 
there was a deal of corruption about the legisla- 
tive imbecility. As Mr. Wells says, his essays 
illustrate ‘‘an experience in which questions of 
the highest importance in respect to the use and 
issue of currency, the imposition of taxes, the 
collection of revenue, and the regulation of trade 
and commerce—all involving transactions of 
enormous magnitude and infinite detail—have 
beon discussed, regulated by legal enactments, 
and carried to practical results, without, for the 
most part, any reference whatever to accepted 
economic principles, and often mainly under the 
influence of selfish and sometimes of corrupt mo- 
tives and agencies.” P 
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Altogether the most remarkable, indeed we 
may say the most awful, series of events here de- 
tailed relates to our experience in taxing dis- 
tilled spirits, concerning which the author re- 
marks that nothing similar ever before occurred 
in any country of modern civilization, or is 
likely to occur again. As Mr. Wells was Chair- 
man of the Revenue Commission of 1865, and 
afterward Special Commissioner of the Revenue, 
he has an inside knowledge of this experience 
probably more extensive than that of any other 
person in existence. It was owing to him that 
the system of collecting internal-revenue taxes 
by means of stamps affixed to the packages con- 
taining the articles taxed was adopted—a system 
that has proved in the highest degree successful. 
It was largely owing to his efforts, also, that the 
tax upon spirits was reduced from $2 a gallon to 
50 cents, with the result of increasing the revenue 
from this source threefold. In fact, the revenue 
derived from a tax at this rate seems to have 
been greater than that produced by higher rates 
either before or since the year 1872, the last year 
during which it prevailed. 

That extraordinary episode, the attack made 
upon the Whiskey Ring by Secretary Bristow, 
was of too dramatic a character to be easily for- 
gotten, nor is the present time the most suitable 
for dwelling upon it. We need only say that Mr. 
Wells gives a calm and dispassionate account 
of it. We prefer to allude to what was less 
dramatic, although hardly less remarkable— 
the gift by Congress to the distillers of a sum 
estimated at $100,000,000, under the guise of an 
increased tax upon their product. If an intelli- 
gent child were asked as to the provable effect of 
imposing a tax upon the production of an article, 
exempting, however, all that should have been 
produced at the time the tax went into effect, he 
would probably reason that the price of the arti- 
cle would be raised by at least the amount of the 
tax, and that the owners of the exempted goods 
would not consider the fact that they had paid 
no tax as any reason why they should not collect 
it from their customers. If a legislative body 
failed to reason with equa] profundity, but found, 
after making the experiment, that precisely this 
result followed, and that those upon whose busi- 
ness the tax had been thus imposed had been 
enormously enriched thereby, it might be ex- 
pected that it would not repeat its folly. The 
Congress of the United States, however, upon no 
less than five occasions did repeat this folly. 
What motives influenced its action it is impossi- 
ble to tell. Those were evil days, and enormous 
sums were to be made by such legislation. The 
best we can say is that if our legislators were not 
corrupt, they were imbecile. 

Under this policy the number of distilleries, 
which was 1,138 in 1860, increased to 4,721 in 
1868, with a probable capacity of over 200,000,000 
gallonsa year. Nevertheless, in the latter year 
the Government collected its tax upon less than 
7,000,000 gallons. As the consumption of spirits 
could hardly have been less than 50,000,000 gallons 
at that time, the sale of untaxed spirits at the cur- 
rent market price must have brought in about 
$80,000,000 of dishonest gain. As the market 
price was less than the tax and the cost of manu- 
facture, an honest distiller was an impossibility. 
Into the particulars of the frauds we cannot en- 
ter, but Mr. Wells’s account of them shows how 
widely diffused the corruption arising from this 
ruinous legislation had become. It is instructive 
to learn that reform was postponed for a whole 
year, at an expense to the Government estimated 
by Mr. Wells at $26,000,000, in consequence of 
the scruples of an influential statesman, who de- 
clared that it would be derogatory to the honor 
of a great nation to confess, ‘‘ after having put 


down a great rebellion, that it could not collect a | 


tax of $2 per gallon on whiskey.” 
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| The essays upon the recent phases of the tariff 
| question are of a somewhat more cheerful charac- 
| ter than those of which we have been speaking; 
not that the legislation described is much more 
enlightered than that which prevailed during the 
war pericd, but on account of the evident hope- 
fulness of the writer. It seems that the oppres- 
sive league that controls Congress is now held 
together not by hope of gain but by fear of loss. 
The margin of profit has been in many ways so 
reduced that almost all manufacturers are com- 
pelled to think about the possibility of lessening 
the cost of their raw material, and of securing a 
foreign market. While the tariff remains as it 
is, these possibilities cannot be realized, but the 
producers of raw materials threaten that if they 
are molested the whole structure of protection 
shall come down. Although this might not prove 
to be so great a calamity as is generally sup- 
posed, it is not surprising that ost manufactur- 
ers dread any serious disturbance of existing 
laws. They will eventually find that these threats 
cannot be carried out, and that the revenue re- 
formers have no idea of abolishing protective 
duties with one blow. We apprehend, however, 
that the process of reform is likely to be some- 
what slower than Mr. Wells anticipates, owing 
to the protectionist spirit that seems to animate 
the labor unions. 

Several matters of present interest are dis- 
cussed in this volume besides those to which we 
have referred, the silver question for example; 
but we can do no more than mention the fact. 
Readers who are not unwilling to be instructed 
provided they are entertained, may be safely 
recommended to read the book for themselves. 
The story of the ‘‘ Leaden Statuary” is not the 
less delightful because it has a moral; and the 
history of the paper currency of Texas is at least 
as interesting as the rest of its annals. Wecannot 
deny the existence of numerous tables of sta- 
tistics among the other contents of these essays, 
but, under the skilful management of Mr. Wells, 
figures lose half their terror. There is upon the 
whole very little in the book that the ordinary 
citizen ought not to know, and very little that he 
would not be interested in knowing if bis at- 
tention were once aroused. Perhaps the very 
republication of these essays is a sign that 
economic questions are at last beginning to 
arouse a genuine public interest. 





The Contemporary Evolution of Religious 
Thought in England, America, and India. 
By Count Goblet D’Alviella, Professor of Com- 
parative Theology in the University of Brus- 
sels and formerly. member of the Belgian 
House of Representatives. Translated by J. 
Moden. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1886. 


THE original of this translation, ‘L’Evolution 
Religeuse Contemporaine,’ was mentioned by the 
Nation at the time of its appearance about two 
years ago, and our note of praise was only one of 
many that have sounded from the most various 
quarters from that day to this. The character of 
the book, so bright, so readable, so sympathetic 
in its tone, was sure to bring it into general no- 
tice and to ifisure its translation into English 
and its republication in England and America. 
It has been extremely fortunate in its translator. 
Apparently there is no phase of the religious 
evolution which Count D’Alviella has described 
with which Mr. Moden is not equally well ac- 
quainted, If there is an exception, it is in respect 
tothe American part. He has corrected a num- 
ber of mistakes in the original which were not 
unnatural for an author writing, as it were, with 
his Jeft hand, as one must do when dealing 
with contemporary matters in a foreign country. 
One of the most amusing was the mixing up of 
' the Rev. George H. Hepworth with Mr. Hep- 
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worth Dixon, who wrote, as Mr. Arnold says, 
‘The Mormons, by one of themselves.’ Mr. 
Moden was attracted to the book by his sympathy 
with its general drift, and especially by its re- 
cognition of the religiousness of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's philosophical position. He has written 
a preface in which he brings to this position a com- 
mendation of its profound religiousness in com- 
parison with which even that of Mr. John Fiske 
is lukewarm, if not cold. His translation never 
impresses us as being one, it isso good; yet here 
and there a word is so inapt that we wonder 
whether the translator or the author is at fault. 
The American edition was evidently printed im 
England. For ‘Salvation is of the Jews” we 
have on page 126, ‘is of Jesus”! This is in con 
nection with Mr. Conway, who is represented as 
withdrawing from the South at the time of the 
civil war *‘ with his young wife,” when, in fact, 
he had been an anti slavery preacher in Cincin- 
nati, where he married, and in Washington, for 
some years before. 

Mr. Mcden’s notes, especially upon the English 
part, are very full, and are a valuable addition to 
the author's text. One of the fullest is that upon 
the Spencer-Harrison controversy, concerning 
which Count D’Alviella has written a pamphlet 
In the American part the author has had good 
authorities, but he would have done well to sub- 
mit his proofs to some competent American for 
revision. Failing to do this, Mr. Moden should 
have bettered his instructions. On p. 173 we 
read of the Transcendentalists in 1838: ** They 
soon had their centre of propagandism, the 
Transcendental Club.” Now the Transcendental 
Club held its first meeting September 19, 1836. 
The absence of all mention of Dr. Hedge in this 
connection is a serious defect, for he was certain- 
ly the first to bring the German influence to bear 
upon the Boston mind. It was at Hedge’s torch 
that Ripley lighted bis. To say that Parker 
** played a preponderating part in the abolitionist 
movement” is incorrect. The sphere of Parker's 
activity was that of political anti-slavery agita- 
tion. ** Triumphant acquittal” does not describe 
the upshot of his criminal indictment at the 
time of the attempted rescue of Anthony Burns. 
The indictment was quashed. The fear that 
Samuel Johnson's society in Lynn “may have 
disappeared with him” is a decided slip. It dis- 
appeared twelve years befcre his death. In the 
account of Unitarianisui the National Conference, 
which has no “ official list of ministers,” is con- 
founded with the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and the story that the Unitarians ‘* coilect- 
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ed in a few days by private subscriptions the sum 
of £100,000 to found a new theological institu- 
tion,” is purely mythical. A Cleveland gentle- 
man, not a Unitarian, offered an indefinite sum 
on certain conditions which were never realized, 
and the denomination did collect a cent. 
These are but trifling matters, but they could 


not 


have been set right so easily that it is a pity they 
were not. The interest of Count D’Alviella’s 
chapters is not a little enhanced by the fact that 
his studiesin England, in America, and India are 
based on personal observation, but apparently 
his travels in the United States were of short du 
ration. His simplicity and sincerity are so 
engaging that no one, orthodox or heterodox, can 
help being interested in his narration and his 
comments on the notes he has made 
Transcendentalist with the 
a Theist with the Theists, 
He is 
ing out a case, and does n 


He is a 
Transcendentalists, 
the 
never bent on mak 
it conceal the limita- 
tions of positions to which he is particularly 
drawn. But he is clearly not without opimons of 
his own, and he is confident at last that without 
special pleading he has made it plain that there 
isa tendency in religious thought and life to a 
religiousness which, however undogmatic, will 
not be unreal. It will have its God—a Supreme 
Reality transcending all definitions—whose most 
titting service will be the service of mankind 


a Comtist with 
Comtists, and so on. 


Le Style Louis XIV.; Charles Le Brun, Decora 
teur, ses CEuvres, son Influence, ses Collabora 
teurs et son Temps. Paris: J. Rouam. 

THIS new volume of the * Bibliothéque Interna- 
tionale de TVTArt,” devoted to the = archi 
tectural decoration of the Grand Sidcle, 
forms a quarto of some 250 pages, and is really 
valuable, not because of its illustrations (for 
these are not very numerous, and are no bet 
ter than one finds in the cheap periodicals of the 
day, German and French), but because of the 
carefully considered and often weighty historical 
criticism to be found in the text. M. Genevay 
had already recommended himself to all readers 
of L’Art, but we were not prepared for so good a 
book as this. Anybody who will read Dussieux's 
‘Versailles’ for the facts and the dates, and this 
book for analysis and criticism, will tind himselt 
pretty well equipped for any excursions into the 
epoch of Le Brun, and not in the fine arts only 
ofthe period, but in knowledge ot its customs, 
its standards of thought, and its local color gene- 
rally. 


There is considerable danger that the architects 





Henry Holt & Co., 


29 West 28d Ss., New York, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
SIR H. 8S. MAINE'S 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT. Four 


Essays. I. Prospects of Popular Govern- 
ment. Il. Nature of Democracy. IIL. Age 


of Progress. 
States. Svo. 


The 


IV. Constitution of the United 
$2.75. 

Silver Coinage 
Question. 

A REVIEW OF SENATOR BECK’S SPEECH. 
By HORACE WHITE. 
SMALL PAMPHLET. PRICE 2CENTS. 

THE 
Evening Post Publishin 
NEW YORK. 
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SHEPARD'’S 
Llements of Chemistry, 


though issued quite recently, and in the middle of the 
term, has been already adopted, solely on its merits, in 
11 Colleges and 29 Hich Schools, 

It is prepared with special reference to the needs of 
those schools where the new methods are employed 
distinctive features experimental and induc 
methods; the union of Descriptive and Qualitative Che 
muistry, thus allowing these kindred branches to supple 
ment and illustrate each other; a practical course of la 
boratory work, illustrating the general principles of the 
science and their application ; a fair presentation of che 
mical theories ; a conciseness confining the work to the 
required limits; and full and explicit directions for suc 
cessfully and economically equipping the laboratory and 
preparing the needed reagents and solutions 

We publish also an EXPERIMENT RLANK ROOK 
for students’ notes, to accompany this or any other Che 
mistry. 

Introduction Price of Note-Book, 35 cta.; Introduction 
Price of Chemistry. #1.12 





Its 


are tive 


Sample Copws of either sent post-paid on receipt of 
the Introduction Price 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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1-4 
in England and America will be trying the style 
Louis XIV. next; just 
for Renaissance details, which cannot fail to pall 


as now the demand is 


upon the jaded appetite. Our designers are all, 
or nearly all, busied in bashing up carved panels 
and pilasters of the sixteenth century; they will 
tired of that 
the highly peppered style of the later 
It that it 


already, and that the Union League 


the tlaver ts much too 


soon get 
delicate; 
time will come next is a wonder 
has not com 
Club-house in New York (which perhaps we ought 
to eall Lonis XV.) should have had se few imita 
tors 


probable new departure in archaeological archi 


Now this much-to be-deprecated but very 


tecture will be aided in no way by this book, for 


the stimulus is to be found in the publications 
which give larger plates of details all ready to be 
appropriated. This book, on the contrary, will 
help the public to appreciate the Louis NI 


it h, 


place and as a thing for us to contemplate as we 


stvle when comes, whi adunrable in its 


contemplate absolute monarchy at its apogee, Te 


hgious bigotry tn its perfection, and other may 





niticences of the time, will be found to adapt 
itself very ill to modern requirements, having ht 
tle dignity and no splendor nor beauty, unless 
employed on a great scale, with space and cost 
unlimited. That the community may prepare 
itself to judge it aright if it comes, is much to be 
desired. 
BROOKS OF THE WEEK 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK 


Have Now Ready 

ARMOR FOR 
DEFENCE. 

Presenting practical information about material 
methods of manufacture, cost, development, tests 
and application, effects of fire, resistance of plates, 
and a comparison of the results that have been ob- 
tained at the most important competitive trials, 
torether with statistics. By William H. Jaques, 
Lieutenant U.S. Navy. Octavo, paper, Ulustrat- 
ed, 50 cents. 

*.* Putnam's new list sent on application. 


KF. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


7 and 29 


MODERN NATIONAL 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de- 
mand A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


V VYES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 

~ Marine, and Opera Giasses, Telescopes, Micro 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness. Ear Cornets. etc. 

He WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 


Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1440 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
IFK INSURANCE CO. 


Office: Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY 1, 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1885, 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


I iitnnt nines citi bites cei Media es abieehiaaeamamneenebieeeus amtelee $13,517,426 03 
Less deferred premiums, January 1, 1885..................-cccceesceeceeeees 795,323 00—$12,722,103 03 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on Securities and Real Es osne P 

859,577 47 


tate so 
460,507 76— 





1886. 





. $57,835,998 45 


3,399,069 71—$16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 





DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 











Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same............... 0.6.06. eceseeeeeeees $2,999, 109 “ 

Endowments, matured and discounted, Tw amg reversionary additions to same.. «. 741,764 4 

I oso. n ct ccccnccnsesecesenstecesecnscscmseneceencsans 3,940,999 64 

Total Paid Policy bites Gtkdonitinbbkenabendmeeteenes secensees 27,681, 873 75 

ek ee ohne ee iachehadelikanieiecubiseinetours<éadeeasevenbsantarbees 250,142 32 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, —- = fans’ ici pcdtieuastoiinedeenceaee 2,024,000 50 

Office and law expenses, salaries, I, I OI icc crcsscccncesnccseseseseenuades __ 438, 38,446 62—€10, $10,444,553 19 19 
~ $6 3,512 12,6 18 00 

ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. 

United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $36, 991, 9 
ea. iii teiettetn atti ne msladiinnkihe meh Kaha ieanneaatinvhen een ‘ 

Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $16,500, 000 





2,042,542 60 
- 33,640,220 56 
6,855,532 63 





and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security)............ 18,159,500 00 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $594,480) .. ............... 451,500 00 
*Loans on oztting policies (the reserve held by the company on these policies amounts 

i do oad lee end ae aati aeha® -eRaheseeeaticnsmsamaabiannensans 416,034 15 


*Quarterly and came. annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to January 878.161 65 
5, 


575,899 50 
58,142 73 
435,284 18— 


*Premiums on ‘existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The reserve 
on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $955,000). ....................... 

ikcicinntiinin Satna, saanesundionin 

Accrued Interest on investments, January 1, 1886. Lintemnennemnsenampenbe 

Market value of securities over cost on company EES Re ee 

*Adetailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual re port filed with 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886, . . . 


Appropriated as follows 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January 1, 1586 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented, 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for).... 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per cent. 

Carlisle net premium ; non perticioating at 5 per cen’. Carlisle net premium........ -56,200,875 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, January 1, 

1885, = and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of 


$63,512,618 00 
3,351,703 52 





ao 


J“ 


$66,864,321 


$144,424 00 
248,423 12 
41,854 06 
10,595 21 


RR i ee ose peceasaekbeebeeneseesenes abebaninaee $2,633,796 70 
Addition to the III, cdnnduchimaechecses KtecakueatGusababecennananbas 952,683 31 
DEDUCT— $3,586,480 01 


Returned to Tontine po'icy-holders during the year on matured Tontines.... 462,737 24 


I 6 dl ced che dae eeehasnbegiesebenekeebetes tunes 


3,123,742 77 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance................... sdhalittehctiish ah endian. didi ieledlaahitaihets 


29,934 03 


$59,799,848 19 
$7,064,473 13 





DEVEISES. SURPLUS (COMPANY'S STANDARD). . .....cccsccccsiccccccesscccccccccssscescecs 
SURPLUS BY THE NEW YORK STATE STANDARD, AT 44% PER CENT 213,225,053 94 


From the undivided surplus of 87,064,473 13 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary dividend to parti- 
cipating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlemen: of next annual premium. 





(JAN. 1. 1885:—Co.’s Standard....... $4, 571,014; State Standard... ... $9,896,773 | 
Su rplus : ‘JAN. , 1886:—Co.’s Standard....... 7,064.473; State Standard..... -- 13,225, oa | 
*) INC ae ASE :—Co.’s Standard..... .. $2,695,459; State Standard..... .. $3,328,2 
Death-claims paid. Income from Interest: Insurance in force. Cash Assets 
1881, $2,013,293. 1881, $2,432,654, Jan, 1, iss, $151, 760,824. Jan. 1 - 1882 , $47,228,781. 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018, 1883. 171,415,097. * "1883; °50;800:396. 
oo 2, 363,092. 3088, 2,712,863, * 1884, 198°746)043. 4 ison 55,542,902. 
884, 2.257.175 884, 2,971,624. ** 1885, 229,382,586. * 1885. 59: 383°? 53. 
1885, 2.999.109. 1885, 3.399.069. * 1886, 259,674,500. * 1886, 66.8 864°321. 
During the year 18,566 policies h have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 
TRU USTEES  : 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM A. moose, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGIN 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 


HENRY BOWER 

LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
RICHARD M{‘SER, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
HENRY TUCK, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
GEORGE H. POTTS. 
WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
Cc. C. BALDWIN 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President, 

HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President. 
RUFUS 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Durector. W. WEEES, Actuary. 
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Zi he Restle Dissiiae 
FOR MARCH 


Will Contain 


A facsimile reproduction of a letter from 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, relating to the KEN- 
TUCKY RESOLUTIONS OF 98, 

Also, RESOLUTIONS OF THE KENTUCKY 
LEGISLATURE, differing materially from the 
accepted version. 





A description of the Teche (La.) Country Fifty 
Years Ago. 





Paul H. Hayne’s graphic description of 
the DEFENCE OF FORT WAGNER, IN 
CHARLESTON HARBOR; the desperate assault 
made by the Federal troops under Col. Shaw. 





R. M. Kelly’s sketch of John Williamson, Bo- 
tanist and Artist, with numerous illustrations. 





Will be ready about February 25. For sale by 
all Newsdealers, or, sample copies sent 
on receipt of 20 cts. (Annual sub- 
scription, $2; six months, 
$1.00) to 


Southern Bivouac, 


AVERY & SONS, Publishers, 
Louisville, Ky. 


B. F. 








Librarians and Book- 
buyers. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
IMPORTERS, 

New York, and 27 

Strand, London, 


27 and 29 West 23d St, 
King William St., 


GIVE PROMPT AND PERSONAL ATTENTION TO 


orders for American vr foreign books and pe- 
riodicals of any description, whether for whole 
libraries or for single volumes. Importations for 
public institutions made free of duty. Periodi- 
cals and volumes of moderate compass can be 
mailed direct from their London office to the ad- 
dress of American customers. Information in 
regard to books and prices will be promptly 
given. 





1841. 


Diamond Hams and 
Breakfast Bacon. 


CINCINNATI. 


Sold by Macy & Co., J. Lidgerwood, A. T. Albro, Hous- 
ton & Steinle, S, H. Williamson, D. H. Decker & Son,and 
others, New York, who have circulars * How to Cook the 
Diamond Hams.” 


ECORD OF PULITICS and Politicians 
in the United States, 1865-1882: An analytical in- 
dex to the Nation for that period (with occasional pa 
lel references to McPherson’s Political Handbooks 1 and 
other sources). This index ena the chiefly lite- 
rary index to the Nation published in 1880. Valuable to 
all libraries, students, and editors. Price, in paper, 
#1 00. (Purchasers will please remit with order; ac- 
counts cannot be cpened.) Address PUBLISHER of the 
Nation, Box 794, New York City. 


YE NATION. —Sets, vols., and numbers 
bought, sold, and exchanged. The  hesgest supply 


. S. CLARK, 
in the country $4 Park Row, New York City. 


S. DAVIS, JR.,’S 1841. 

















